New Friends 


E MAUROIS... A Time for Great Faith EDWARD RAYMER... Thank You, America! 
Y BOTSFORD... What ‘Vets’ Want DEBATE-OF -MONTH... Closed Shop? 
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Diesel Demonstrates *3,700 Saving 


-~Company Buys TW More! 


Be a 


J st one year of Diesel operation saved the makers of Valdura heavy-duty mainte- 
nance paints $3,700 in plant power costs. So, as expansion plans went into effect, two 
more Fairbanks-Morse Diesels went into operation. 

This is a typical experience. Such performance is built into Fairbanks-Morse 
Diesels. They're designed for heavy duty, economical operation, low maintenance 
costs, and long life. And Fairbanks-Morse Generators are built the same way. Fair- 
banks-Morse power generating units are engineered before you get them. One maker 
is responsible, one guarantee covers them, For information on how you can save on 


power, write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fairbanks-Morse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois, 


BU } WORE WAR BONDS 


Fairbanks-Morse 42:c% 
qa 


Diesel Locomotives « Diesel Engines « Generators « Motors + Pumps 







Scales « Magnetos « Stokers « Railroad Motor Cars and Standpipes 

















LOOK TO THE 


LEADER 


‘This is our mark... 


ITS WILSON TODAY 


UNE, 1945 


FOR PROGRESS 


Serving the boys in our armed forces 


WHEN you see the famous Wilson trade 
mark on a piece of sports equipment it 
signifies that that equipment has been 
approved by our designers, our crafts- 
men and our advisory board. 

It is like the Wilson signature on an 
agreement—like the Government's sig- 
nature on a bond—a mark of assurance 
in which you may have complete faith. 

You will find it difficult to buy new 
Wilson golf clubs and balls or other 
sports equipment today, because the 
Armed Forces have first call upon 


Wilson facilities and production. 

The new equipment you might have 
had is contributing to the physical fit- 
ness of our boys in training camps, con- 
valescent hospitals and rehabilitation 
centers—and to civilian physical fitness 
which is in line with Government rec- 
ommendations. 

But with the coming of peace you 
will find the Wilson mark on many 
new advancements in sports equip- 
ment—perfected by our creative staff 
during the past three years of war. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, New York and other leading cities 


IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 








Answers All ‘Locker Problems’ 
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PETERSON Locker Units 
are replacing lockers 
everywhere because 
they save floor space, 
or double locker room 
capacity, keep wraps 
“in press” and exposed 
to light and air,—pro- 
vide each employee 
with a spaced coat 
hanger, a hat shelf and 
a 12” x 12” x 12” lock 
box. Rigid all-wood 
and tempered pressed 
wood construction 
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Write for 
Catalog 
G-11 showing 
PETERSON 
Checkroom 
| Equipment, 
| Office Valet 
and Home 
Valet Ward- 
robe Racks. 


_— 


The most complete line of mod- 
ern wardrobe equipment built. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


“The Checkroom People” 
624 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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i BRONZE MEMORIALS 
' AND 
| HONOR ROLL TABLETS 
fully the manner 
ou perpetuate the 
; | memories of those who served 
: ind sacrificed. Truly fitting 
memorials and honor roll tab- 
| lets cannot be produced at this 
time while bronze must be de- 
rely to war uses. 
1e Government re- 
this ¢€ nduring metal, we 





be ready with a ¢ omplete 
These 


ls and honor rolls 


ries of designs 
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Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
by readers of THE Rotarian 
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All Can Help Atlas 


Believes HERMANN S 
Professor of English 


Ficke, Rotarian 


University of Dubuque 

Dubuque, lowa 

\tlas himself can and may collapse,” 
Professor Ernest H. Hahne in THE 


savs 
RoTarRIAN for May [see Uncle Sam's Post- 
war Role?] and all will agree with him. 
But why should Uncle Sam play the 
ile of Atlas when there are other 
sturdy shoulders in the world? The 
other nations of North America, the 
great republics of South America, the 
vealth of Asia and Africa and the 
islands of the sea, all these can unite 
to save the world. The international 
ideal of Rotary gives the answer: let 
ill coOperate in the service of all hu- 
manity 

News! Dog Nurses Pigs 


From H. B. ScuHmitn, Optometrist 
Treasurer, Rotary Club 
Illinois 

[I enclose a set of pictures [see cut 
below] which I believe tops the chicks 
ind picture in THe Rotarian for 
April [see page 58]. They were taken 
daughter’s farm at Hopkinton, 
Iowa. Here is the story: 

[lwo hours after giving birth to six 
pigs the mother died. While my daugh- 
ter was wondering what to do with 
she noticed that her white-haired 
the mother of three pups, was 
trying to get into the box in which the 
had been placed. The dog was 
shooed away, but the next morning she 
got into the box and started cleaning 
up the pigs and nursing them. She 
nursed them for more than three weeks 
the four that lived were sold a 
later weighing more than 200 


Clinton. 


cat 


on my 


them 


terrier, 


and 


year 
pounds each. 
The picture at 


the left shows five of 





MOTHERLESS, these pigs sup with a terrier. 


the little fellows nursing; the one at the 
right shows two trying to nurse weeks 

they were weaned and the dog 
dried up. 


aftet 


had 


Bad Fix for The Fixer 

Warns Rospert A. Burns, Rotaria 

Lawyer 

Wakefield, Michigan 

The Fixer, who makes Stripped Gears 
go around on pages 62 and/or 63 of Tur 
each month, is definitely in 
bad with Wakefield, Michigan, Rota 
ians Here’s why: In answer to the 
puzzle labelled “Enigmatical 
phy” in the March issue, he said—or at 
least, by omission, implied—that there 


ROTARIAN 


Georra 


were but two Wakefields in the Rotary 
world one in England and one in 
Massachusetts. Now, everyone kno 
that there’s a Wakefield in Michigar 
too, and The Fixer’s understanding 
geography will remain an enigma with 


us for a long time. Is it possible tl 


The Fixer has been misnamed? 
Shouldn’t it be The Mixer? At least 
he’s mixed up in a bad fix. 


We suggest that he be more wide a 
Wakefield! 


Footnoting Grass Growing 
By B. F. WiLiiamson, Rotarian 
Agricultural Scientist 
Gainesville, Florida 





L. N. Kilman in his Planning a Lawn? 
in THe Rotarian for May treated his 
subject humorously—and sensibly 


What he was able to do with chemicals 
to grow grass is paralleled in the grov 
ing of crops with other chemicals. The 
photo cut, shows what 
chemicals have done for other crops 
In the legumes which give us differ 
ent protein food there are minute ol 
ganisms which attach themselves to the 
the atmos 


[see page 3] 


roots. These organisms fix 





It happened on a Rotarian’s daughter's farm 
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KEY: (Am.) American Plan; (Eu.) European Plan; (RM) LOUISIANA 

Rot Hy 

otary Meets; (S) Summer; (W) Winter. NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. Joho J. O'Leary, Vice 


CANADA Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. RM Wed., 12:15. 
MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOL!IS— HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 roome with bath: 
A ROYAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT 3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 biocks from either Loe 


CANADA'S ROYALFAMILY OF HOTELS (j Raiaiaaianilieaiassietalinendiiaaiae 


NTREAL—M nt Royal Hotel MISSOURI 


Rotary meets Tuesday 














»ARA FALLS, Canada—Genera! Brock 
Rotary meets Tuesday 
t.—Royal Connaught 
Rotary meets Thursday 
—Prince Edward 
Rotary meets MVM 


TOR TC nt.—King Edward 


DIRECTION VERNON G 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER, 500 rooms. Direction Dinkier 
Hotels. Excellent service. BR. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres, & 
NITROGEN gluttons grew the tallest. | wer. Rates: Bu. $2.75 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 


nitrogen, delivering it to the ARIZONA 
‘ P — : anes TUCSON——PIONEER HOTEL. New, modern, 250 outside 
We breed different organisms rooms, J. M. Procter, Manager. Rates: Summer, $3-$10; HOTEL ennox ST. LOUIS 
ferent plants, and 90 obtain | THe: G5-08s, St west, 15:38, : 


strains of organisms that will CALIFORNIA ALL ROOMS AIR-CONDITIONED 
GUEST-CONTROLLED 

















re nitrogen from the air. Just SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
, iy al eary St. above . Chas, A, 8 
in improve plants and increase ped a on, i Pe gh Se +p Be 


— i son gpm ae amell 1As a 
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HOST TO THE WORLD - oe 2s ra? 


the fertility of soil, grow 


( no and at the end of the year The P. A Overlooking NEW YORK’S Only Private Park 
soils more fertile. alace EAST 21st STREET 


e photograph, all six exhibits tw Fan Francisco from $4 single 




















same treatment of lime, phos- EDMOND A. RIEDER, General Monager "| GRAMERCY 
y i ifferenc ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 : 


nd potash The difference be- 

(1) and (2) is the difference be- ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR PARK 

trong-strain organisms and the 3 ide | 

cial organisms found on the DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
This is sweet clover. (3) and 

t Dutch clover, and (5) and °Ss= - __ as St. (near 5th Ave.) Rotarians receive special attention, 1000 




















NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 28th 


ite 
rooms with bath from $2.50. Chas. F. Rogers, Jr., Mgr. 


irr clover, are additional exam- 


ce 
The only difference is in the 
ting organisms. a0 HOTEL 





lating organisms 
and (2) were grown on a very = * 
r piece of sandy land. The clover * R Oo oO § E Vv - L T 
alone, figured on an acreage basis at 45th St., New York 
= es a nthe ae WASHINGTON, D.C. eteee A LTON MOTEL 
ned more than 200 pounds of Deen Carpenter, Gen. Mar. 


trogen per acre. After the second Near to every place you 
of sweet clover, which was volun- + — we HOTEL. 119 S, E. 2nd St. Mode went 90 Now York 
f , as . 7” 
Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 


Steer, the first six inches of the soil high class family hotel catering to refined clientele. 2 
eS ° blocks from down town. W. Earle Spencer, Manager. DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 


showed an increase of 2% times the 
original nitrogen content. pal NSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort | MORTH CAROLINA 

he clover hay contains moisture, 9.75 in the downtown — ay Hotel. L. L. Tucker, GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms, A modern hotel 
y t . ; 5 sree - fz aioe Mer. 68.75 up, EM Monday, 13:90, designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hotels. W. W. 
‘ cent, protein, 15.! 4 percent; at, Black, Mgr. Rates: Bu. $2.75 up. RM Mon., 1:00, 
3.34 percent; N-Free Ex (sugar and | MMNOIS 
tarch 9 rire . Seo OHIO 
Bla ), 40.21 pe reent. Gree n ( lov er AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. 1000 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 


conte ns vitamin C, 150 milligrams per 1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DINING d. Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15. 


100 grams; vitamin Pro. A, 5,000 micro- RECREATION GROUNDS 


rams or yrams: j > BATHING BEACH 
frams per 100 grams; carotin. Other yy ey ool "4 PENNSYLVANIA 


vitamins present are not determined. 


Re: Business and Education EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL THE RIGHT ADDRESS| 


By M. G. Batuo, Educator known cround the world | 
| 


President, Rotary Club 
West Bend, Wisconsin BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


I was interested in Lady Simon’s ar- HOTEL SHERMAN | PHILADELPHIA 
i " FLOYD 1. RUSH, | 


ticle, Better Schools for Britain’s Chil- 5 
“ren, in THE Rotarian for May, in which CHICAGO Manage: | 
Bhe told of postwar plans for educa- HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO ema 
tional reconstruction. It portends a tor over twenty-five years 

Breater consciousness of educational en, PEABODY. ~The South's Finest—One 


heeds not only [Continued on page 46] Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 de Best,”’ = se o> downtown ioca- 
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Why Beat Around the Bush? 


.. Get abead 
on the Gind/ 


You set your sights on the target 
when you advertise in a Haire 
Specialized Business Paper. Each 
covers its market exclusively — 
completely — directly. 
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Rotary s Four Objects 








ALITTLE LESSON JW ROTARY 
a i 


THE ROTARY movement really has 
acceptance’ by 


but one object—the 
everyone of the ideal of service, which 
is thoughtfulness of and helpfulness to 
others in every human activity. How- 
ever, Rotarians customarily phrase this 
basic object in four parts as “The Ob- 
jects of Rotary.” 

They are to encourage and foster the 
ideal of service as a basis of worthy 
enterprise and, in particular, to encour- 
age and foster: 

1. The development of acquaintance 
as an opportunity for service. 

This Object represents the field called 
Club Service, which can be carried out 
by promoting acquaintance, building up 
membership, developing understanding 


ff Rotary Objects, and training for serv- 
ice 

2. High ethical standards in business 
and professions; the recognition of the 
worthiness of all useful occupations; 
and the dignifying by each Rotarian of 
his occupation as an opportunity to 
serve society. 

This Object describes Vocational Serv- 
ice, which is accomplished by stimulat- 
ing members to demonstrate in and 
through their business and professional 
contacts those attitudes of thoughtful 
ness and helpfulness which express the 
ideal of service. 

3. The application of the ideal of serv- 
ice by every Rotarian to his personal, 
business, and community life. 

Community Service is the area em- 
braced in this phrase. It may be real- 
ized by encouraging members, individu- 
ally and collectively, to participate in 
those community enterprises for which 
they are best fitted in order to advance 
civic, educational, moral, and physical 
welfare. 

4. The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and _ peace 
through a world fellowship of business 
and professional men united in the ideal 
of service. 

The Fourth Object deals with Inter- 
national Service, which may be achieved 
through the promotion of understand- 
ing of international relations and intel- 
ligent goodwill toward all nations as an 
essential preliminary to world peace. 

Experience shows that a Rotary Club 
is strongest when its program is well 
balanced, so that no one phase of the 
activity absorbs an undue amount of 
attention. This can best be accomplished 
through an Aims and Objects Commit- 
tee—which the President of each Club 
should set up—which can survey and 
coérdinate the activities. 

. . . 


Now that you've read this Little Lesson 
in English, try it in Spanish—in the parallel 
transiation. If, after that, you want further 
opportunity to “read Rotary” in Spanish, 
you will find it in Revista Roraria, Rotary’s 
magazine published monthly in that lan- 
quage A one-year subscription in the 
Americas is $1.50. 


EL MOVIMIENTO rotario tiene ; 
mente solo un fin—la aceptacion | 
parte de todos y cada uno de los ho 
bres del ideal de servicio, que es la 
legitimo interés a 
para servirlo en cada una de las a 
dades humanas. No obstante, los ry 
tarios suelen expresar este fin basi 
dividiéndolo en cuatro partes, a las q 
consideran y a las que se refieren con 
“Los Fines de Rotary” 

Estos son estimular y fomenta: 
ideal de servicio como base de toda 
empresa digna y, en particular, estim 
lar y fomentar: 

1. El conocimiento mutuo y la an 
tad como ocasion de servir. 

Este fin representa el campo llamado 
de Regimen Interior y sus actividades 
consisten en fomentar la amistad, mar 
tener y vigorizar el personal de socios 
promover la comprension de los fin 
Rotary y 
servir. 


Sideracion del 


preparar a los socios pa 

2. La buena fe como norma en 
negocios y en las profesiones; el api 
de toda ocupacion util y la dignifi 
de la propia en servicio de la sociedad 

Este fin describe las actividades de 
Relaciones Profesionales, que significan 
la adopcion en las relaciones comercial 
y profesionales de actitudes de intelige: 
te comprension del interés ajeno con 
fin de que el individuo sea util y dé 
presion asi al ideal de servicio 

3. La aplicacion del ideal de servicio 
por todos los rotarios a su vida privada 
profesional y publica. 

Los Asuntos de Interés Publico cons 
tituyen el terreno que abarca este fi 
Puede realizarse excitando a los so 
a participar individual y colectivame! 
en aquellas actividades de caracte 
vico para que se hallen mejor capa 
tados, con el fin de contribuir al mayor 
bienestar civico, educativo, moral y ma 
terial 

41. La inteligencia, la buena voluntad 
y la paz entre las naciones por el con 
panerismo de sus hombres de negocios 
y profesionales unidos en el ideal d 
servicio. 

El cuarto fin se refiere a las relaciones 
internacionales y se realiza mediante 
fomento de la comprension de las 
ciones internacionales y la buena volun 
tad inteligente hacia todas las naciones 
como preliminar esencial para la paz 
mundial. 

La experiencia demuestra que el Ro 
tary club es mas fuerte cuando su pro 
grama esta bien equilibrado, de tal mod 
que ninguna actividad en particular a! 
sorba una indebida suma de su aten 
cién. La mejor forma de lograrlo 
mediante un comité de orientacion ) 
fines—que todo presidente de club deb 
crear—encargado de estudiar y coord! 
nar las actividades del Rotary club 
respectivo. 
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Eyes on San Francisco EDITOR and owner of The Nation from 
1918 to 1932, and associated with that 
The Start of an Excellent Custom... Frontispiece ......... publication for 47 years, OswaLp GaRnison 


The Mails Point the Way ..... Walter D. Head ViLLaRD devoted much of his energies 


A Time for a Great Faith ......André Maurois fighting for peace, for civil liberties, and 
: for the rights of the 


The Disarmament of Germany......Oswald Garrison Vil- | air underprivileged. He 
lard .......++++++: ; \ struggled to keep the 

United States out of 
4 . . “ey the Spanish-Amer- 
Demobilization Is Coming , . ‘ ican and the two 
What Will 11,000,000 ‘Vets’ Want?.. Harry Botsford .. . World Wars. He has 


: written a number of 
When Johnny Came Marching Home ists including 


...-Robert M. Yoder..... 32 Within Germany, a 
Villard firsthand account of 
conditions under Hitler, penned in 1940. 

Rotary at Work WALTER D. Heap, Rotary’s President in 
Make Way for Tomorrow 1939-40, is an educator, traveller, and lin- 
They Head Organizations guist (speaking English, German, Span- 
: i ish, French, and Italian). He has also 
Tasmania Tills Its Rural Roots............... served Rotary as a District Governor, as 


Cleveland Goes to a Dairy Show... The Scratchpad Man. a Vice-President, and as Chairman and 


Of Bonds That Make Men Free member of various Committees. 
aa Meee a Harry Borsrorp’s by-line is readily rec- 


ognized by readers of American periodi- 
Business Faces Its Problems cals, for he has contributed to many of 
them on a variety of themes. He is on 
Closed Shop? the staff of a New York firm of public- 
relations counsellors. 
A textile manufacturer in Normandy 
, until 1914, ANDRE 
Peeps at Things to Come Maurols became a 
writer by accident. 
; oom While serving as in- 
While the War Goes On ecer Ue te 


We Thank You, America qe British GHQ in 


: ‘rance > amused 
Still More Home Front Memos............ en eee 
himself by writing a 


Nicaragua—Land of Lakes and novel about an Eng- 
Mountains > eal sacle’ lish gentleman at 
Speaking of New Books ...-John T. Frederick..... 35 war. It was a smash 
hit. Now recognized as France’s fore- 

most biographer and essayist, he is a 
Other Features and Departments member of the French Academy. At the 


moment he is lecturing and writing in 


Maurois 


Talking It Over (letters from readers), 2; Opinion (from letters, speeches, —s Sonia 
Rotary’s Four Objects (No. 23 in Little Les- and Club publications), 51; Now the United States. or 

sons in Rotary series), 4; Rotary Reporter It's ‘Flood-Free Johnstown,’ 56; Ropert M. Yover, a Chicago Daily News 
(activities of Rotary Clubs), 37; They're Al- Hobby Hitching Post (about rais- columnist-on-leave while serving as a 
ways There (Rotarians who never miss’ ing roses), 60; Stripped Gears, Naval lieutenant, has had articles in 
meetings), 42; Scratchpaddings (about Ro- (fun and contests), 62; Last Page many periodicals. 

tarians and what they are doing), 43; Comment (by the Editors), 64. The photo for our cover is by L. Wu- 
. 260 : : . bil? ' LINGER (from Schostal). 
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Photo: Courtesy, San Francisco Chro 


KEYNOTE PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AT SAN FRANCISCO 


The Start of 
an Excellent 
Custom 


UNCIO CONVENTION HALL 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 


Representatives of 46 nations are here drafting blueprints for 
machinery to keep the peace. What they will achieve is, as this 
is written yet to be recorded. But at the first plenary session an 
incident occurred which may be prophetic. It centered around 
a smile and a handshake. 


The chairman of the Soviet delegation, M. V. Molotov, had just 
finished his address in Russian and his interpreter was taking his 
place at the microphone when Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., chairman 
of the United States delegation acting as temporary Conference 
president, leaned forward. The picture above tells the rest of 
the story. 


This simple episode seems to have established a Conference 
custom. When Mr. Molotov’s turn came to preside, he fol owed 
it—smile and all. That it may be a symbol of this great effort 
of peace-loving nations is suggested by words of the principals. 
Though not unanimous in opinion on details, they are in deter- 
mined agreement on one groundwork fact: There must not be 
a World War Ill. 


San Francisco hotels are overflowing with delegations, advisors, 
observers, and some 2,000 press and radio men. Rotary Inter- 
national is one of 42 organizations providing “consultants.” No 
conference of nations was ever like this one: none has so taken 
the public into its confidence nor has been reported so fully; 
never was one so close to so many people and to the hopes of 
their hearts. 
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The Mails Point the Way 


By Walter D. Head 


| past President, Rotary International; 
Headmaster, Montclair (N. J.) Academy 


fi. Associated Press dispatch 
| from Okinawa reports that within 
a day after invasion, the mailman 
was pushing letters up to front- 
line fox holes, while outgoing let- 
' ters were being V-mailed from a 
battered LST. 

That is but a late chapter in the 
long tradition of the mails. Since 

nan first learned to write, he has 

been sending messages to distant 
places. So important is reliable 
mail service that we have the 
aphorism: The mails must go 
through! 

At first, mail services were pri- 
vate affairs. Merchants of ancient 
Assyria or Tyre and Sidon, for ex- 
ample, arranged with ship cap- 
tains and caravan leaders to carry 
letters to their destination. Then 
powerful kings developed their 
own courier services. 

As the civilized world expand- 
ed, however, and feudal principal- 
ties gave way to modern States, 
the problem of getting the mails 
through became complicated. 
Countries negotiated reciprocal 
treaties to assure the safe deliv- 
ery of mail to their destination. 
But this system got so involved 
that in 1863, at the suggestion of 
the United States, representatives 
of 15 countries met in Paris to dis- 
cuss the problem. Eleven years 
later, in 1874, the Universal Postal 
Union was set up. 

Other mail services that were 
subsequently adopted—such as 
international money orders, insur- 
ance, and parcel post—are so man- 
ifestly needed and have proved 
so successful that we need to be 
reminded of two extremely signi- 
icant points. Summed up by Dr. 
Keith Clark, they are: “The Uni- 
versal Postal Union was the first 
international union proposed by a 
conference of world States; .. . it 
is the first international union in 
which the United States became 
a member.” 

lt is dangerous to prophesy how 
history will be written, but I haz- 
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Fifteen nations met in 1863 at Paris—setting a pattern 
for countries to solve problems by the conference method. 


ard the guess that 1863 will be on 
the dates-to-be-remembered list 
for students a century hence. For 
that year, when representatives of 
15 nations met in Paris to solve 
the global postal problem, marked 
the beginning of a tidal current 
in the affairs of men. 

International coédperation came 
into being because it was needed! 
Coercion has little or no place in 
it. Rather, representatives vol- 
untarily sit around a table, take 
account of their overlapping prob- 
lems in a given field, then together 
work out the solutions. 

The mails pointed the way. 
Since the Universal Postal Union 
was set up, the nations have been 
quietly forging systems and de- 
vices codperatively to solve a sur- 
prisingly large number of other 
problems. The International Ice 
Patrol of the North Atlantic 
(1914) is a case in point. So are 
the Pan American Union, the In- 
ternational Red Cross (whose ori- 
gins go back to the Battle of Sol- 
ferino in 1859), the International 
Labor Organization, and the In- 
ternational Auxiliary Language 
Association—to name a few of the 
most important. 

In Cosmopolitan Conversation, 
by Herbert N. Shenton, no fewer 
than 607 organizations dealing 
with matters of international con- 
cern are listed. Between the years 
of 1923-29 these organizations held 
611 conferences. Participants rep- 
resented 168 nationalities or 
political subdivisions, and dealt 
with an astonishingly wide range 
of subjects, from intellectual co- 
Operation to epizootics and the 
control of rats, mice, and lice. 

On the Government level we 
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have recently witnessed a number 
of new interesting experiments in 
the field of international coépera- 
tion. Among them are the in- 
ternational food and agriculture 
conference, the international se- 
curity conference on relief and 
rehabilitation, the international 
monetary conferences, the inter- 
national labor conference. Now in 
session at San Francisco is the 
United Nations Conference at 
which 46 peace-loving nations 
have met to work out a world or- 
ganization. 

It is possible to expect too much 
from mere organization, as Sir 
Norman Angell points out in A 
World to LIVE In,* but the his- 
tory of the last 100 years has 
shown conclusively that men can 
work together. On this fact is 
based the fervent hope of humani- 
ty that the United Nations associ- 
ation will endure and grow in wis- 
dom and stature. 


INTERNATIONAL coéperation 
has been an evolutionary process. 
Starting with the mails in 1863, its 
rapid growth has been speeded by 
the reduction of the barriers of 
space and time between nations. 
In the name of those millions who 
have given their lives, let us pray 
not only that in its extended, com- 
prehensive form it will serve to 
save future generations from the 
terrible loss and suffering of war, 
but that it will go on from there 
to deal with human rights and the 
raising of world living standards 
and increasing human happiness. 


*A World to LIVE In and its com- 
anion volume Peace Is a Process are pub- 
ished by Rotary International, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Llinois. The 
price is 25 cents each. 
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For a Great Faith 


By Andre Maurois 


Distinguished French Man of Letters, Essayist, 
Biographer, Novelist, Historian 


W.... gunpowder and can- 


non were invented and great cas- 
tles were no longer impregnable, 
the feudal system of government 
built around them broke up and 
was replaced by the centralized 
State. The scientific revolution 
of our times has likewise made so- 
cial and political change unavoid- 
able because it has completely al- 
tered the nature of war. 

Recall that before 
hardly affected civilian 
tions behind the lines. There were 
few planes, no rockets, no “block- 
busters.” Today, destruction be- 
hind the lines is terrifying; tomor- 
row, were there a third world 
war, we would have not only a V-1 
and a V-2, but a V-53 and V-104, 
or more! It is conceivable that a 
general staff, without an army, 
would launch rockets to their des- 
tinations by simply pressing 
switchboard buttons bearing the 
names London, Paris, New York 
—or your city. 

If mankind is not to destroy it- 
self, we must adapt our old social 
machinery or create new. Our in 
stitutions lag behind our inven- 
tions. We cannot go on living on 
ideas which were adequate in 
their time, but are not now. That 
is the problem before us. What 
can be done about it? 

Ask a pessimist and he will say: 
“Nothing. The machine has given 
man more power but not more 
brains. We shall go from war to 
war, each more destructive than 
the one before. In peacetime, ma- 
chines will take the place of men 
and make unemployment. Occi- 
dental civilization is coming to an 
end. This is not the first time 
this has happened; all civilizations 


war 


1914, 
popula- 
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did one day come to an end. Even 
the great Roman Empire had its 
decline and fall.” 

I entirely disagree with the pes- 
simist. I believe our civilization 
is not doomed, although it would 
be in great danger if we despaired 
of it and did nothing about its sal- 
vation. It will flourish a long time 
if we believe in it and in our- 
selves; and if we undertake to 
make our institutions worthy of 
our inventions. 

Our first institution to be over- 
hauled is our badly broken-down 
machinery whereby nations may 
codperate to prevent large-scale 
wars. 

“Absurd!” the pessimist will 
say, “you can’t prevent global 
wars. All life is conflict. It is the 
law of the jungle—a part of Na- 
ture.”’ 

Now what the pessimist over- 
looks is that although conflict may 
be the law of the jungle, there is 
no reason why men should live 
in a jungle. Creating social ma- 
chinery to prevent large-scale 
wars and training men to operate 
that machinery successfully will 
take a long time. But it must be 
done. , 

The first step, of course, is to 
disarm the nations that have 
proved they have the spirit of the 
aggressor. That we can prevent 
Germany from rearming without 
disorganizing European industry 
was shown very clearly in a recent 
book by Moulton and Marlio.* It 
isn’t easy, but it can be done. 

The second step is, to use the 


* Control of Germany and Japan, Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C. Price 
$2. For further discussion of the problem 
of disarming Axis nations, turn to page 18 
of this issue. 





THE DAY OF THE NEW CHANCE IS HERE 


well-known Rotary phrase, “to 
advance’ international under- 
standing, goodwill, and peace’”’ all 
over the world. My emphasis 
falls on “understanding.” 

During the war of 1914-18, | 
overheard a heated argument be- 
tween a Scottish sergeant and a 
French farmer. As I listened, | 
discovered they were not talking 
about the same thing at all. Sol 
told them, in French, that their 
trouble was simply that they did 
not understand each other. There- 
upon the sergeant turned to me, 
very angry, and said in English, 
“If we did understand, it would be 
much worse!” 

Maybe he was right in that case, 
but in principle I would not agree 
with him. When men do under- 
stand, it is not worse; it is mucl 
better. Many international feuds 
in the past were caused either by 
lack of information or by distorted 
information. An American mis- 
sion has been trying to win Euro- 
pean nations over to the idea of 
complete freedom of news. If they 
succeed in doing so, they will have 
done more than anyone else to- 
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IFIDENCE AND UNDERSTANDING AND PATIENT WORK, 








the House of Lords for centuries 
—and it had worked well. Then, 
about 1909, it didn’t work. An- 
other more uncompromising na- 
tion would have said, “The House 
of Lords doesn’t work any more. 
We'll suppress it.” 

Not so the British. They said, 
“Well, it’s true it doesn’t work 
any more, but it has worked for a 
long time, so let us keep the House 
of Lords. We’ll just give it noth- 
ing to do. It will have no power 
whatever.” They did that, but 
since the House of Lords has had 
no power whatsoever it has 
proved extremely useful to the 
country! 

In international organization, 
some people ask, “Should we have 
local alliances, regional agree- 
ments, or overall security?” But 
here again it is not either/or. We 
should have all three because they 
will be a triple check against war. 

The main point is to start at 
once. Whether the Dumbarton 


Oaks plan, now under discussion 
at San Francisco, is the best that 
can be devised I do not know. I 
But let us get going! 


do not care. 


Illustrations by A. H. Winkler 








IT WILL END NOT IN A PERFECT WORLD BUT IN A MORE LIVABLE ONE. 









That is how the United States 
started. The 13 colonie 
war together and made peace to- 
gether; then they lived together 
long before they had a constitu- 
tion. ° 

At the beginning an interna- 
tional organization would not be 
perfect. So what! It is much 
easier to ask for the moon than to 
guide one’s fellowman by candle- 
light; but most of those who do 
ask for the moon would be very 
much at a loss to know what to do 
with it if they got it. 

They are the kind of people who 
always have not “a solution for 
every difficulty, but a difficulty 
for every solution.” They are like 
the men and women who always 
find very good reasons for not 
marrying—reasons that boil down 
to the fact that they can’t find a 
perfect partner. Now, there is no 
perfect partner; there is no per- 
fect wife; there is no perfect hus- 
band. Yet, marriage is a very 
pleasant institution all the same. 

Oscar Wilde once said that men 
marry because they are tired, 
women because they are curious, 
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and that both are disappointed. 
Now all nations are so tired that 
they cannot be disappointed. Of 
course there will be no perfect 
peace. Of course there will be no 
perfect world organization; but let 
us get married, for goodness’ sake, 
and then we will see and try what 
conjugal life between nations is 
like. If we can have only 50 
years of peace, that would be a 
golden wedding! 

Shall we be able to make new 
institutions work? Shall we do 
better than our fathers did in 
1919? Well, this depends on each 
of us. The most important thing 
you and I can do is to keep faith 
—faith in ourselves; in our ability 
to build a better world; and, to 
use a very much outmoded word, 
faith in progress. 

To keep that faith is not an easy 
thing to do. Many of us have been 
through so much during the last 
few years we are tempted to 
laugh bitterly when we hear of 
“a better world.” 

But I recall Voltaire’s novel 
Candide. In it an optimistic phi- 
losopher, Pangloss, maintains that 
all is for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds. And poor Can- 
dide, who was successively kicked 
out, beaten, shot at, wrecked by a 
tempest, half killed in an earth- 
quake, soaked in blood by torture, 
and finally robbed of his sweet- 
heart and of his money, found it 
rather difficult to» believe that all 
is for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds. 

Voltaire, having all his life 
fought intolerance, cruelty, and 
stupidity, knew that this universe 
can be very hard, very mad, and 
very ruthless. He knew that man 
can be weak, ambitious, fickle, 
and silly. Yet he had also ob- 
served, in the course of his long 
life, that men. of goodwill can 
achieve. He believed that the 
soundest wisdom is to expect very 
little from the world and every- 
thing from one’s work; and that 
is the meaning of the finest sen- 
tence in Candide: 

“"Tis well said,” answered Can- 
dide, “but we must cultivate our 
garden.” 

This, I believe, is true. The 
world is now our garden: but if 
we do not lose courage, and if we 
work hard, we shall certainly 
have a crop. It also is true that 
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men are, and have always been, 
pretty bad, and even very bad; 
and they will go on being bad; 
but man has achieved something. 
Every milestone in human pro- 
gress seemed an ideal impossible 
to attain; yet it was attained. A 
citizen of today is a better man, 
more intelligent, more benevolent, 
than primitive men. 

To have faith in progress, to be- 
lieve that it is possible to main- 
tain peace, to diminish intoler- 
ance, and to improve the life of 
the poor—that is our first duty. 
But, again, it will take time. 

One day I was travelling with 
Marshal Lyautey in Morocco and 
as we went through a large forest 
of cedars, we noticed that a hur- 
ricane had uprooted some of the 
trees. 

“Look here,” said the Marshal 
to the Director of Forestry, “you 
have to plant new trees here.” 

“Oh, sir, plant new trees!” re- 
sponded the Director, smiling. 
“It’s very useless. You know how 
long it takes to grow a cedar? It 
takes 2,000 years, sir.” 

The Marshal looked surprised, 
thought a moment, then said, 
“Two thousand years—2,000 
years! Well, then you must be- 
gin at once!” 

And so must we—with our- 
selves—if our faith in the future 
is to be fruitful. Each of us can 
improve our knowledge and un- 
derstanding of public affairs. Men 
are not so much cruel or stupid 





The Fable of Two Frogs 


Someone in France once told me 
the story of two frogs—an optimis 
tic frog and a pessimistic frog— 
each of which fell in a jar of cream 
The pessimistic frog thought at once, 
*‘*IT am doomed. I cannot breathe. 
I cannot get out. I shall be 
drowned.’’ And he was. 

The optimistic frog didn’t know 
what to do, either, but being opti 
mistic he was confident, and being 
confident he was dynamic. So he 
started to move in all directions. 
He kicked his legs vigorously. And 
what happened? Why, the cream 
was churned to butter and soon the 
optimistic frog was sitting on a 
chunk of it at the top of the jar, 
breathing freely and quite happy. 

All of which proves that it is bet- 
ter to attempt to do something than 
nothing.—André Maurois. 

























as they are badly informed. We 
accept slogans and ideas and de. 
nunciations without taking the 
trouble to go to the source of in- 
formation and make sure of the 


facts. We entertain prejudices 
and political passions and gladly 
believe all that confirms our pr 
conceived ideas and closes ow 
ears to conflicting testaments 
That type of thinking leads no- 
where except to war, persecution 
and bloodshed. The thinking that 
has advanced mankind is that 
which refuses to believe what is 
not proved by experience and ex- 
perimentation; it looks at facts ob 
jectively in order to discover the 
laws of Nature. We should fee 
strongly a passion for truth. 
To think of human affairs in- 
telligently today, we should 
through history, literature, and 
art keep in touch with the lives 
of human beings who have gone 
before. For us Frenchmen, during 
these five terrible years while ou! 
country was occupied by the 
enemy, nothing gave us more 
courage than to go back to the 
great works of French literature 
and French art, because when we 
looked to them we thought, “It is 
impossible that a nation that has 
produced such a large number of 
great men should ever perish 
from the earth.” When we were 
most unhappy, we used to go 10 
art galleries. And as a small bot- 
tle of perfume can contain the 
essence of millions of flowers, 5° 
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“I want to know the open fields, 
and the beauty of Nature; and I 
am not going to become a ma- 
chine, working solely for bread 
and bread alone. I want to be 
able to thrill to the world’s life 
and living, to feel that each day 
is a wonderful new experience, 
and to impart this feeling to my 
family. 

“Often I wondered and said to 
myself, ‘What is there that makes 
religion so entirely abstract to 
me?’ Mother’s playing on the 
piano, the services at the prep 
school, and college chapel music 
make me religious. I must find 
within myself first a reason for 
worship and prayer, and then I 
shall be started on the path of 
what I want.” 

This young man and many oth- 
ers with him realize they have to 
get ready for some tremendous 
start ahead. And so do all of us. 

Does that mean that we shall, 
in the end, succeed? No. It would 
be extremely foolish to expect our 
lifetime to be the beginning of a 
golden age. There will be no 
golden age. 

Does the road wind uphill all 
the way? Yes, to the very end. 
The day’s duty lasts the whole 
long day, from dawn to night. Our 
life is limited in length and our 
effort limited in scope. If we in- 
sure 100 years of peace, or 50, that 
will be a great deal. If we can im- 


prove the allotment of goods and 
of work, that also will be a great 
achievement. 

Near the end of his life I had a 
conversation with Aristide Briand, 
the great French Prime Minister. 
The League of Nations which he 
so ardently championed had not 
been a success. Briand knew that, 
and as he lay dying he told me: 

“Yes, I know; I am a failure in 
a way. I am dying and my work 
is not done. I have not made the 
world safe for peace. Yet I am not 
ashamed of my past. 

“TI am like the captain of a ship 
who was told to go from France to 
China, and who dies on the way. 
They will bury him at sea, and he 
will never see the Chinese harbor 
that was his goal. But up to the 
last day, he set the course in the 
right direction, and he dies on the 
right way. And that,” said Briand, 
“is all I claim for myself. I have 
not brought the Ship of State into 
the harbor of peace, but I die on 
the way to peace and not on the 
way to war. That is all one can 
ask from me.” 

It seems to me that this is an 
example for all of us. It isn’t for 
us private citizens to settle the 
great questions of international 
coéperation, but what we can do 
is to help those who work toward 
a better world by our efforts, our 
goodwill, and our faith. 

Maybe we shall not succeed; 
maybe we shall die before the goal 
is reached. But we shall be at 
peace with ourselves if, at every 
moment of the journey and up to 
the last minute, we have gone in 
the right direction. 





War 


Napoleonic (1790-1815) 
Crimean (1854-1856) . 


Franco-Prussian (1870-1871) 
Boer (1899-1902) |........ 
Russo-Japanese (1904-1905) 
World War | (1914-1918) 


*Estimated as of December 31, 1944. 





Days of Conflict 


American Civil War (1861-1865). . 


. . 1,350 
2 


World War Ii (1939-2)......... 


The Price of Past Mistakes 


Every war is the direct result of mistakes made by peoples and leaders. Now, 
when men are striving to end one tragic war and to avoid another, it is perti- 
nent that we be reminded of the more obvious costs of mistakes of the past. 


Loss of Life 
2,100,000 
785,000 
656,000 
280,000 
9,800 
160,000 
9,818,000 

8,000,000* 


186,233,637,000 
900,000,000,000* 


IN 


Direct Cost 

3,070,000,000 
1,700,000,000 
7,000,000,000 
3,210,000,000 
1 ,250,000,000 
2,100,000,000 
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By Edward Raymer 


English Rotarian and Businessman 


F.. MONTHS we had been 
hearing depressing reports about 
évacué children returning from 
America. Some, it was said, did not 
want to return. Others had been 
so Americanized as to be unrecog 
nizable. Some had become 
ish and out of hand, whilst others 
had fallen years behind their fel- 
lows in education. 

It is no wonder, then, that my 
wife and I were apprehensive as 
to what our two would be like 
Would they know us? Would they 
like us? Would they still be ours? 
Or would we have to start all over 
again with a strange new 10-year- 
old daughter and 7-year-old son? 

Well, we should soon know, for 
the children were on the way! 

Five years ago, when France 
fell, my wife had taken them out 
to her parents and sister in the 
States, and, after them 
settled, had returned to England 
without them. Now we had ar- 
ranged for their return home. 
England, we felt, was safe enough 
again and it was time they started 
their English education and be- 
came subject to English influences 
once more. The miles of red tape 
necessary to arrange such a trans- 
action had at long last been cut 
away—and here they were knock- 
ing at the door. 

To say we were excited is an 
understatement for which I make 
no apology. We could not even 
sleep! We knew—never mind 
how—that the convoy in which 
their great ship was sailing had 
safely crossed the Atlantic, and 
that their liner was lying at an- 
chor somewhere close to Liver- 
pool, awaiting a berth at which to 
discharge its precious cargo. So 
near and yet so far. 

Two more days slipped by. To- 
morrow morning was the ap- 
pointed time, though my informa- 
tion told us that the ship would 
tie up at the landing stage “at 
6 P.M. tonight.” There are advan- 
tages in living near Liverpool at 


boor- 
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times such as these. Just before 
6 o'clock, having armed ourselves 
with passes, stamped and counter- 
signed by impressive dignitaries, 
we approached the stage and 
there she was, tall and magnificent 
in her war paint, coming along- 
side. 

Almost guiltily we showed our 
passes at the gate and were direct- 
ed to the military police office 
near-by. We were over the first 
fence. The second proved even 
easier. At the military office, the 
solitary occupant took little inter- 
est in our passes, but told us that 
no one would disembark that 
night. We knew that, so we 
thanked him and retired to shuffle 
our feet outside whilst we looked 
up at the bows of the great vessel 
and further off at the decks lined 
with children and grownups 
eagerly scanning, as passengers 
will the ways of the landlubbers 
after days afloat. ‘“Let’s go along 
and see if we can spot them,” said 
my wife. 

“Do you think we ought to?” I 
asked, with the caution bred of 
five years of official domination. 
No Englishman likes being turned 
out of anywhere; it makes him feel 
such a fool. 

“Let’s go,” my wife answered. 
She is, of course, American. We 
went. 

The great moment was nearer. 
Would they recognize us—or we 
them? Would they be interested 
—or bored? For days now we had 
both secretly been near to tears 
whenever we thought of this mo- 
ment, and we prayed that we 
should not make fools of our- 
selves. 

We searched the decks high 
above us, rather hopelessly peer- 
ing at each face in the changing 
scene. I hardly knew what I was 
looking for or what I— 

“Hello, David!” yelled my wife, 
and brought me reeling back to 
the practical present. 

“Hi, Mummy!” And there he 


We Thank You, America 


A British couple is reunited with its évacué sop 
and daughter and finds them changed but ‘swell’ 


was, just a little boy with a shock 





of fair hair, hanging precarious 
over the rail and waving, doubh 
fully at first and then with ey 
thusiasm as recognition came 

“Hi, Daddy!” 

“Hello, David!” 

“Had a good trip?” 


” 


“Fine. 


“Glad to be here?” 


“Yeah.” 


“Where’s Jane’ 
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“Somewhere around.” 


“Go find her.’ 


“O5.° 


, 


All this came out in quick su 
cession, no one quite knowing wh 


said what or why. 
impact was over, and my wife and 


I looked at one another in rathe 
an embarrassed silence as we real 


ized that the foregoing elevating 
conversation had taken place be- 
fore hundreds of listeners in the 


grandstand. 


It was the more con 
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we were the only 
» had been able to meet 


me David goggle-eyed. 
ifter all, meeting his 
son , or what to him must 


ell, A call went 


find Jane 
sympathizers on board 

Raymer, and meanwhile 
several more balanc- 

is it since you saw 

ked a friendly policeman 


st five years,” I told him. 
ou know him?” 
I said, “from his photo- 


but the police- 
really interested in 

He was human, too 
first sight of Jane, she 
tears. She couldn’t see us; 
in’t know where to look; 
couldn’t make us see her. 
o she had burst into tears 
ver, there followed one of 
lificult long-range conver- 
which concluded with a 
ing made for 9 o’clock the 
morning. “And don’t you be 

from Jane. We weren't 
ther of us slept much that 
and shortly after 8:45 A.M. 
were again walking along the 
ing stage. The children, how- 
were already on watch, and 
evening’s somewhat public 
> nversation was continued where 


) t had been left off 
Then the children were labelled 
groups for disembarkation— 
and ours were in No. 9. All the 
others seemed to be called first 
and filed down the gangway into 
the customs shed. We were told 
firmly to wait where we were and 
they would be brought to us. 
Loyally we did what we were told 
™ Bifor an hour and then, greatly 
daring, we began to take matters 
into our own hands—at least my 
wife did. During one of my peri- 


“ odic visits to the taxi which I had 
y ordered to ascertain whether it 
fea Here still waiting, my wife ap- 
proached the back door of the cus- 
toms shed, was spotted by the 
children and enthusiastically 
pgreeted before the officials re- 
turned to complete the examina- 
tion of their baggage. 

My first sight of Jane was of her 
standing, entirely self-possessed, 
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ed the first time. He 


“THERE he was, just a little boy with a shock of fair hair, hanging over the 
rail. . . . At our first sight of Jane she was in tears. She couldn't see us.” 


on one of the baggage platforms 
with a rather large straw hat 
which kept slipping either back- 
ward or sideways, her red satchel 
purse over her shoulder, and two 
dolls clutched firmly in her arms. 
I wondered if it were necessary 
to subject a child to this sort of 
examination without help from 
her parents—but there was this 
to mitigate my irritation: she 
paid no duty! And then there 
they were, both Jane and David, 
as glad, I believe, to see their 
Daddy as Daddy was to see them. 

At 11:15 we finally collected all 
12 pieces of luggage except one, a 
box of food weighing 25 pounds 
which, I presume, some unauthor- 
ized person took a fancy to—and I 
hope it choked him. The baggage 
was piled into the taxi and onto it, 
and we four went home by other 
means, as happy a family as there 
was in England. 

And now some days have gone 
by and none of our fears has been 
realized. Except for their delight- 


ful Southern drawl, which I pray 
they may never entirely lose, Jane 
and David are still British to the 
backbone, and proud of it,. and 
they are still our children and no 
one else’s. For this we (and 
they) must largely thank their 
environment in America, which 
kept Britain in general and their 
parents in particular to the fore- 
front for more than four years. 

But it does show that such an 
experiment is possible. They have 
assimilated many American habits 
and most of these will stay with 
them. They are far broader in 
outlook than other English chil- 
dren of their age, though the ac- 
tual A B C of their education is 
not soadvanced. They have 
learned how to play and have a 
high sense of right and wrong. 
They are—but why worry? They 
have faults, but they’re swell, and 
we've been able to start again just 
where we left off five years ago. 
It has been as easy as that. 

We thank you, America! 
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Make Way for Tomorrow 


Rotarians around the globe are rising to the 
chalienge of new opportunities for service. 


By Philip Lovejoy 


General Secretary 


UD... DOES your boy and 


mine think about when he is in a 
fox hole waiting for zero hour? 
Perhaps it was the same thing we 
thought about 27 or 28 years ag 
when we were serving overseas in 
World War I. 

It was home, the folks, and a 
job. What kind of a job would it 
be? Boys now are thinking about 
those same things—home, the 
folks, and a job. 

A boy from a Southern State in 
the U.S.A., 
forces of his country in the Paci- 
fic, wrote his father for some in- 
formation about a business that 
he could enter when the war 
would be over. The boy told his 
dad he thought he was interested 
in a house-to-house bakery busi- 
ness—he had seen some when 
passing through California and 
some buddies from Ohio had told 
him that such a business would be 
worth while. The boy wanted to 
know if that kind of business had 
proved successful and also some 
idea of what one would cost to 
purchase. 

The boy’s father was a Rotari- 
an. He did not know the answer, 
so he wrote a letter to the Central 


) 


serving in the armed 
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Rotary International 


Office of Rotary International to 
get the information. He remem- 
bered that the Central Office is the 
clearinghouse for all types of in- 
formation in Vocational Service, 
in Community Service, in Youth 
Work, in International Service. 
Under which category does secur- 
ing information about a house-to- 
house bakery business belong? No 
matter—a boy in a fox hole in the 
Pacific wanted the information— 
it would enable him to make plans 
—to fight harder—to get the war 
over sooner. 

Here is where the classification 
basis of the service club makes its 
real contribution, for in the Ro- 
tary organization somewhere 
there would be a representative of 
the bakery business who could 
provide the details that could be 
sent to the father to enable him 
to write to his son in a clear and 
complete manner. 

A number of people helped this 
boy to Make Way for Tomorrow. 

An aviation cadet on his hospi- 
tal bed in Canada writes to me 
that someone placed a copy of THE 
RoTaRIAN Magazine on his bed 
that morning and that on reading 
some of its many interesting ar- 





THE ROTARY Club of Kunming en 
tertains 50 Americans on Rotary’s 
40th anniversary. International Ser, 
ice at work, as always, in old China 


° 
ticles he concluded that Rot 
was more than a name. He wan: 
information about the purpos 
Rotary. He says, “All the } 
serving in the common ¢at 
that it won’t be long befor 
will be back into living no; 
lives once more. But we are 

to need 
yours to promote feelings of go» 
will among all the countries of | 
world. From the little I knoy 
Rotary, I am convinced that 
can go a long way toward 
aim.” 

Information was sent thi 
as another step to help Make \\ 
for Tomorrow. 

Recently Anthony Eden 
speaking to the Rotary Club 
Leamington and Warwick 
that “The Rotary movement 
do far more to promote intern 
tional understanding than 
Foreign Secretary. It is this 
damental understanding 
counts, and in that task, with 
my heart, I wish Rotary we 
Thus Rotary is truly doing it 
to Make Way for Tomorrow 

And when does tomorrow beg 
—not in some far-off distant 
ture—not at the end of the wa: 
but at the beginning of the n« 
sunrise! Tomorrow so neai 
yet so little time to make way fo 
tomorrow. The challenges are wu 
on us. Millions of men have 
ready been discharged from 1! 
armed services. Have they found 
their rightful places in civilia 
life? Has the attitude of the civ! 
ian businessman toward thes 
young men and women been full) 
sympathetic and understanding 0! 
were their services considered as 
just another 


organizations such 


commodity to be 
bought at the lowest possible fig- 
ure? 

There have been Welcome 
Home Committees in local Clubs 
there have been Work Pile Com 
mittees; there have been othe! 
Committees on Adjustment from 
War to Peace. Hasn’t all thei 
work been in the direction of mak 
ing way for tomorrow — come 
what may on that day? 

Have we not all been conscious 
of the great contributions that can 
be made in Youth Service that the 
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morrow may be strong 
Teen towns galore 
up under the aus- 
rvice-club members. 
today there is a real 
Youth Service alone. 
continue alter the 

th be contented to 

the humdrum of 

lane existence of 

social problems 
increased? Are 

in Clubs giving 

to the real fundamental 
ng needs of youth in mak- 
for tomorrow? Will there 
hool movements to 
ge the youth who left 


Lo { 


» do a patriotic job in war 
it who needs that addi- 
ucation to fit him for the 
tomorrow? 
rvice-club movement is 
nviable position. Its every 
is for the purpose of mak- 
for tomorrow. Every time 
been organized it has 
wr the purpose of making 
tomorrow. Every time a 
ember has been admitted it 
een for the purpose of mak- 
for tomorrow for the 
was a tomorrow. 
through the years Rotary 
en making way for tomor- 
It, however, has never been 
| of the challenges of to- 
what is done today is to 
extent the foundation of 


been traditional for Ro- 
to grow so that tomorrow the 
ver might be dynamically 
a peace that should be 
than mere absence of war; 
oung men and women might 
e to achieve in accordance 
their ability; that adults 
t be more friendly and hence 
understanding; that high 
il standards might dominate 
business transaction wheth- 
between employers and em- 
ees or between buyers and 

or between competitors 
ere never can be too many 
( clubs, Rotary or other- 
Never can there be too 
nen and women imbued 

ie ideal of service 

re should be a Rotary Club 
ry community capable of 
porting it tight through the 
years the extension of Rotary 
gone forward. Already the 
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THE WIDE work for youth, for a broaden ship offered by Rotary District 15] 

ing of its outlook, goes on. Here is Efrain Above is Carlos Macchi, of Buenos Aires, 
Ribeiro, of Lima, Peru, who is studying Argentina, District 147, in Illinois, is enabling 
at Michigan State College on a scholar- him to attend Northwestern University 
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YOUR soldier homesick? Maybe a Rotary when this photo was taken. These twins 
party at a USO center will help. That's had just won a phone call to their home, are 
what was going on in Fitchburg, Mass., making it in the Club Secretary's office. 


TYPICAL of hundreds of Scout troops Ro- deaf; they are in the Wisconsin School for 
tary Clubs sponsor—yet different from any the Deaf. Rotarians who work with the 
—is this one. All its members are totally boys can hear, but know sign language, 
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number of new Clubs in this fis- 
cal year is way above the record 
number for any war year. Already 
this year thousands of Rotarians 
have been admitted to member- 
ship. As this goes to press, the 
total number of active Clubs is 
5,370 and the total number of Ro- 
tarians in excess of 243,000, both 
all-time records. 

But there is another 
making way for tomorrow 
eral years ago it was obvious that 
most of the Clubs whose charters 
were cancelled because of Axis ag- 
gression would one day be reor- 
ganized, and so two Commissions 
were appointed to assist the Board 
in this all-important work. Com- 
plete plans were made to make 
haste slowly in this important ac- 
tivity. The involved ramifications 
are many. Basic principles must 
be observed. A reasonably favor- 
able economic and social climate 
must be present. The Commission 
for the Far East has already ap- 
proved the admission of the Ro- 
tary Club of Guam in the Mari- 
anas and as this is being written 
papers are expected from provi- 
sional Clubs in The Philippines 

The situation in Europe awaits 
the arrival of the European Gen- 
eral Secretary on the scene to as- 
sist the Commission in its work. 
As rapidly as appears feasible, 
sound Rotary Clubs, based on the 
fundamental principles of Rotary 
organization, will come into being 
in the liberated areas. Considerate 
financial arrangements have been 
made with reference to obligations 
during the first several years of 
existence in the newly organized 
Clubs in these war areas, but all 
looking toward the day when each 
Club will be paying its own way. 

The era of world history which 
is now opening confronts people 
of the world with tremendous new 
problems—reconstruction of dev- 
astated areas, care of war victims 
world-wide, rehabilitation of war 
veterans, economic readjustments, 
reémployment of disemployed 
war Workers, establishment of a 
world organization for peace. Day 
by day all during the years pre- 
ceding the present war Rotary has 
been preparing for this tomorrow. 
During the war, while actively en- 
gaged in all possible activities to 
meet the challenges of the day 
whether the country was belliger- 


part in 
Sev- 
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ent or neutral, Rotary has gone 
forward making plans for tomor- 
row. 

The thinking of Rotarians with 
reference to Rotary’s role is typi- 
fied by the words of Governor 
Harold Thomas, of Auckland, New 
Zealand, who recently said: 

In the immediate future, the world’s 
prime need will be friendship and 
goodwill. I am personally convinced 
that Rotary’s most promising and most 
fertile field of endeavor is to be found 
in the prosecution of our Fourth Ob- 
ject in that immediate future. Man- 
kind must somehow learn to live to- 
gether and build together what Paul 
Harris speaks of as a “neighborly 
world” before we can possibly reatize 
our hopes in the other three fields of 
Rotary activity, important and indis 
pensable as they each are. So long as 
this world remains hag-ridden by the 
fear of war, our efforts toward social, 
and even spiritual better- 
States must be forever 


economic, 
ment within 
frustrated. 

Looking to the future, we can be 
sure that Rotary can and will play a 
vital part in the development of that 
understanding and goodwill which is 
the first essential in the building of a 
neighborly world. 

The State Department of the 
U.S.A. Government invited Rotary 
International (and other organiza- 
tions) to have a consultant, an as- 
sociate consultant, and a press 
representative at the United Na- 








ROTARY'’S Continental European Office, lo- 
cated in this building in Zurich, Switzerland, 
faces busy days of Rotary reconstruction. 


tions Conference on International 
Organization. Leland D. Case was 
the press representative and Pres- 
ident Wells, Past President Head, 
Postwar Committee Chairman 
Hodges, and Aims and Objects 
Committee Chairman Tiffany 
served as consultants in rotation, 
while Secretary Lovejoy, Past 
President Albert, and Assistant 





Secretaries Struthers and Barn, 
served as associate consultants is 
rotation. In the July Rorariay 7: 
ports will appear concerning th), 
world-important conferenee 
which was for the specific PUrpos 
of making way for a peaceful ty 
morrow so that boys would no 
have to lie on army hospital! co} 
to plan their tomorrows, nor iy; 
in fox holes for an indeterminat, 
period to earn the right to a tomo, 
row. The Rotary consultant and 
associate consultant, in talking 
with various participants in th 
conference, were able to presen; 
information concerning the exp¢ 
rience of Rotary world-wide, es. 
pecially in connection with th 
Fourth Object. Perhaps the atten. 
dance of representatives from Ro. 
tary at UNCIO provided a partia 
answer to those who 
question as to the voice of Rotar 
being heard, but, after all, what is 
the voice of Rotary if it is not th 
sum total of the activities of in 
dividual Rotarians in carrying 
out the program of Rotary as ex 
pressed in its Objects? 

For many months The Rorar- 
IAN Magazine has been publishing 
articles in the “A World to LIVE 
In” series and so popular hay 
they been that they were reprint- 
ed m several editions of many tens 
of thousands of copies under the 
titles A World to LIVE In and 
Peace Is a Process. This was a 
contribution to the development 
of an enlightened public opinion, 
for in the last analysis peace IS a 
process that will come about only 
through the will of millions upon 
millions to have it. 

Never was there a time when 
nations were more seriously de- 
sirous of finding the formula that 
will produce a peaceful tomorrow 
That peace of tomorrow must be 
dynamic, as my esteemed prede- 
cessor, Chesley R. Perry, advo- 
cated—not a namby-pamby peace 
—a sterile thing—but a dynamic 
forward-looking peace. This peace 
involves a willingness of the peo- 
ples of the world to codperate on 
a give-and-take basis in all thei 
relationships. 

Rilea W. Doe told me the othe! 
day that he attended the Army 
and Navy show in the great sta- 
dium at Berkeley, California, 
along with nearly 60,000 others 
It was on [Continued on page 55] 
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CARLOS SANCHEZ MEJORADA, of 
Mexico City, Mexico, is the immediate 
past president of the Inter-American 
Bar Association. He is a Past Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Pachuca, 
a Past District Governor, and a Past 
International Director (in 1940-41). 


HOWARD A. COFFIN, of Detroit, 
Mich., is serving his second consec- 
utive term as president of the Na- 
tional Council of the YMCA. He is a 
Past President of the Rotary Club of 
Detroit, and in business life he is 
manager of an oil-company division. 





GEORGE S. JONES, JR., current 
head of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives, is a member of the 
Evansville, Ind., Rotary Club. He 
has held important positions with in- 
dustrial and public-service firms, is 
now a vice-president of Servel, Inc. 
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Seven men, all Rotarians, who preside over 
groups of national or international scope. 


OTARY seeks the man... 


qualities of leadership. Requiring that he be an executive in 


and, so doing, it marks well his 


his business or profession, his Club essays to quicken his serv- 
ice impulses and to open new ehannels for his energies. That 
it succeeds is witnessed by the numbers of Rotarians who head 


trade and professional associations, civic and welfare organiza- 


tions, and community efforts of great variety. Here are but a 


few of these leaders. Others will be presented in later issues. 





W. VERNE McKINNEY, co-publisher 
of the Hillsboro, Oreg., Argus, a 
Past President of the Rotary Club 
of Hillsboro, is completing his term 
as president of the National Editorial 
Association. He is a member of 
a local postwar development group. 


HENRY D. HUGHES, of Chicago, IIl., 
who holds the “employment service 
—teachers” classificction in “Old 
Number One,” the Rotary Club of 
Chicago, recently completed a fourth 
term as the president of the National 
Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 





LEE R. GIRTON, a charter member 
of the Rotary Club of Sioux Falls, So. 
Dak., aad Governor of District 119, 
is in his second term as president of 
the American Retail Coal Associa- 
tion. He is president, treasurer, and 
manager of an ice and fuel firm. 








CARL VITZ, Rotarian and librarian 
of Minneapolis, Minn., is president 
of the American Library Associa- 
tion, which is currently suggest- 
ing ways in which returning war 
veterans can be assisted through re- 
éducation and the use of libraries. 
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“a > 
W..... I was in Berlin in No- 
vember, 1939, two months after 


the beginning of World War II, 
I was called upon one morning 
by four Germans, two of whom 
were strangers to me. Though we 
did not discuss the then remote 
possibility of the United States en- 
tering the war, one of the new 
acquaintances turned as he was 
leaving my room, ran back to me, 
put his hand on my shoulder, and 
said: 

“When you Americans win this 
war, see to it that no German is 
allowed to have a single rifle. We 
are so given to marching, and like 
so much to be ordered about by 
those in authority, that we ought 
never again to be trusted with the 
weapons of war.” 

That man was absolutely cor 
rect. Almost everyone in the 
United Nations is agreed now that 
not a single rifle must be left in 
Germany, not only for the sake of 
the rest of the world, but for the 
sake of the Germans themselves 
Enforced total disarmament will 
be accepted by the surviving Ger- 
mans as a disgrace and humilia- 
tion, precisely as were the deci- 
sions at Versailles restricting them 
to an Army of 100,000 men and 
a very small fleet. But actually 
it will be one of the greatest boons 
that could be conferred on Ger- 
many for it will destroy what has 
always been its strongest antidem 
ocratic force: the Prussian mili- 
tary tradition. 

Even the Reichswehr prior to 
Hitler’s regime embodied in its 
corps of officers in considerable 
degree the spirit of the pre-1914 
autocratic Army with its assump- 
tion that it was superior to civilian 
authority and best fitted to direct 
the fate of the Reich. The non- 
Nazi officers welcomed the Hitler 
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armament of Germany 


Permit a small police force—yes, but not the nucleus of 
another Army as the Allies did in ‘18. ...This war is hard 
and the peace must be firm if militarism is to be scotched 


By Oswald Garrison Villard 


Journalist and Author 


government because it promised 
the country a greater and more 
powerful Army. 

Long before the Weimar Repub- 
lic was set up after World War 
I, the German Army was a so- 
cial canker in the whole life of 
the country. It stood foursquare 
against all social reforms, even 
opposing Bismarck when he was 
introducing social security and 
other measures to benefit the mid- 
dle and working classes. 

As in the days of Frederick the 
Great, there were some regiments 
in which one could not obtain a 
commission unless one were a 
prince or a duke or had some im- 
portant title. These men had 
their own Bushido like the Jap- 
anese, a code of conduct which 
sometimes made officers stab civil- 
ians when they fancied they were 
insulted, and caused them to force 
civilians off the sidewalks when 
they swept by in the glory of their 
uniforms. Those who adhered to 
the code, the Army would protect. 

It was not only wholly undemo- 
cratic and opposed to every liberal 
tendency, but it was especially 
hostile to the development of the 
labor-union movement, and few 
things made a greater appeal to 
the Army officers, when Hitler 
came to power, than his smashing 
of all the labor unions and placing 
the workers under the direct con- 
trol of the party and the Govern- 
ment. If there are any liberal 
Germans left, they will surely be 
the first to welcome the extirpa- 
tion of the last vestiges of the 
Prussian military tradition. 

One of the greatest mistakes of 
the Weimar Republic was in not 
making a clean sweep of the old 
Army officers and officering the 
new Reichswehr with men who 
had never risen above the rank 


of lieutenant or captain. Actually 
many of the aristocratic genera|; 
remained in service. Moreovye; 
because of the length of time jt 
took at Versailles to draft the 
peace treaty and because the Al. 
lies permitted the Germans ty 
postpone the complete mustering 
out of the old Army—it was not 
completed for nearly two years 
after the Armistice—militaris'; 
had the opportunity to inculcat 
their doctrines among the remai 
ing military units and the ne 
ones. 

While the bulk of the old off. 
cers dominated the new Army and 
the veterans’ organizations, mos 
of the mustered-out veterans we! 
unanimous in saying they wanted 
no more war for Germany, and s 
were their families and friends 
I can personally testify to this 
since I was the first American cor- 
respondent to spend any time i 
Germany after the Armistice. But 
the heads of the new Republi 
overwhelmed as they were }bj 
their problems arising out of the 
complete breakdown of the pre 
vious Government and their own 
inexperience in public administra 
tion, failed utterly to capitalize the 
pacifist spirit of the people. 





Tas time the United Nations 
must be more thorough in disarn- 
ing Germany than the Allies were 
after the last armistice. I have 
heard Colonel W. Stewart Rodd) 
the well-known British lecture! 
tell at length how thoroughly Ger- 
many was combed for hidden 
weapons, how some were found i! 
haystacks and manure pits, and 
how careful was the Allied Dis 
armament Commission, to which 
he belonged, to destroy all the 
instruments of precision. 
Nonetheless, the door was leit 
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Eve ning Times, Glasgow. 


for the production of some 
truments Ger- 
was allowed to build pocket 
and to supply certain 
not tanks or 
—to its 100,- 
Then when Brit- 

Its naval treaty 

Hitler, authorizing him to 

fleet up to one-third of the 

he British, the Germans 

right ahead re-creating the 

of precision and all 

of weapons; soon thereafter 
litler openly undertook the Ger- 
rearmament with the consent 

f the Allies. Nothing like that 

t happen again. 

In 1919 the Allies connived at 
he setting up of the 100,000-man 
army which studied war, planned 
war, preached revenge, and in its 
maneuvers labelled innumerable 

cars “tanks,” “heavy artil- 
’ etc., with which they prac- 
ticed modern warfare. Although 
Army was composed of men 
ilisted only for 12-year service, 
rate of discharge for physical 
and other reasons was believed to 
be high despite the limitation in 
the Treaty of Versailles that not 
more than 5 percent of the force 
could be dropped annually. Cer- 
iinly it was a great schoo] for 
raining officers; every soldier en- 
listed for it was a picked man. 

This time there must be no 

’ of any size—not even 5,000 
Germany today does not 

need, and did not in 1919, any 
troops, but merely a strong force 
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1937—Hitler is rearming Ger- 
many—"Contémplating mur- 
der and suicide,” says Jerry 
Doyle in the New York Post. 


1942—"The one we've got to 
crush,” according to the Lon- 
don Daily Sketch’s cartoonist, 
has a familiar countenance. 


1945—Collins, the Montreal 
Gazette artist, sums up the 
situation before the collapse 
of Germany under the Nazis. 
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of mechanized national police on 
the order of the Canadian 
Mounted Police, equipped only for 
policing and without any heavy 
weapons whatever beyond a few 
machine guns. It should be of- 
ficered by men with as little expe- 
rience in the Hitler Army as pos- 
sible, but thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of a fine, well-kept-up 
constabulary and concerned only 
with the maintenance of domestic 
order. 


= United Nations must go 
even a step further. They must 
forbid the creation of veterans’ or- 


ganizations. In the interval be- 
tween Versailles and the taking 


over of power in 1933 by Hitler, 
the numerous old-soldier associa- 
tions combatted at every turn the 
natural desire of the German peo 
ple to be let alone and live in 
peace and recover from the war 
and the dreadful inflation with its 
wiping out of the middleclass. In 
1931 these veterans’ 
published no less than 
icals, weekly or bi-monthly, to- 
gether with 17 monthlies, all 
preaching revenge and militarism. 

Although the Stah/he/lm, the ex- 
officers’ group, was finally prac- 
tically liquidated by Hitler, it ex- 
ercised a tremendous influence in 
the 1920s and held enormous an- 
nual gatherings. In 1928 it pa- 
raded 138,000 men in 
uniforms in Hamburg, and | my- 
self witnessed the 1930 assemblage 
in Coblenz—where the American 
occupying forces had had their 
headquarters — of no less than 
140,000 men. I can also. certify 
that it was a most impressive mil- 
itary spectacle and that the pa- 
raders needed only rifles to be- 
come an army ready for instant 
action. 

Permitting the building up of 
veterans’ organizations like the 
Stahlhelm was immense stupidity 
on the part of the Republic; it 
would be a similar blunder if the 
occupying United Nations’ forces 
allow anything of the kind. There 
will be danger of Nazi and mil- 
itarist survivors going under- 
ground. But that risk must be 
taken in any event. It 
lessened, however, if occupation is 
marked by a desire to help the Ger- 
mans to redeem themselves and 
eventually to enter the new league 
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of nations, as Mr. Roosevelt sug- 
gested on his return from Yalta. 

That the occupying United Na- 
tions’ forces will permit the rise 
of private armies such as menaced 
the peace of the Republic is un- 
thinkable. The Government en- 
couraged and furthered the 
Reichsbanner, one of the several 
pledged to uphold the Republic 
against the Nazis. When the 
showdown came, the Reichsban- 
ner was betrayed by its leaders 
and disbanded without firing a 
shot. Hitler’s Nazis became, of 
course, the outstanding menace 
to the Republic, with the Stahl- 
helm not far behind 

The weakness of the Republic in 
dealing with the Nazis all along 
the line was astounding. Thus, 
in the Winter of 1930-31 the au- 
thorities permitted the Nazis to 
force them to forbid the produc- 
tion of the Remarque film All 
Quiet on the Western Front be- 
cause of the street demonstrations 
engineered by the Nazis for that 
purpose. The Government no 
more dared to deal vigorously with 
these disorderly and murderous 
elements than they ventured prop- 
erly to punish Hitler after the 
Munich Putsch. 

The United Nations will be 
greatly helped in their effort to 
prevent the rise of a new militar- 
ism in Germany by the fact that 
it will not be possible for the sur- 
viving Nazis to revive any such 
legend as that of the “stab in the 
back” with which they deluded 
millions of Germans as to what 
actually happened at the end of 
the last war. Nor can they set 
up the claim that this war was be- 
gun by their enemies. No German 
can deny that it was Hitler who 
attacked Poland and Russia; his 
own statements prove this. 

It will be a long, long while be- 
fore any intelligent non-Nazi Ger- 
man will have sufficiently recov- 
ered from this national disaster 
to be interested in any plans for 
revenge or domination of Europe. 
If only the Russians do not permit 
the generals composing the Free 
Germany Committee in Moscow to 
play a role in postwar Germany, 
it should be very hard indeed for 
any leader to arise calling again 
for Deutschland Uber Alles. 

German disarmament will be a 
boon to whatever new Govern- 





ment is established becaus 

be by that much better a})| 
grapple with the wrecked oe, 
nomic life of the country if jy 
free from the demands of a mj) 
tary and naval budget. 

How great that military burg 
has been in the past is clea; 
shown by the official figures. | 
1911 the military budget came ; 
27.9 percent of the total nation, 
expenditures. By 1913 this fj 
had risen to 41.2 percent, 
the fatal year of 1914 it was stil] , 
38 percent. Even under the Rp 
public, with its little fleet an 
small army, the expenditures ry 
to 690 million marks in 1927 
657 million in 1931. What 
figures were under Hitler canno 
be stated since the Nazis ha 
given out no figures, but it wou! 
not be surprising if from 50 t 
60 percent of the national outla 
went for that purpose 

So plain is it that the disarn 
ament of Germany will 
increase its capacity for recover 
that already there are suggestions 
in United Nations’ quarters that 
special taxes be put on both Ger 
many and Japan. The purpose of 
this would be to offset this grea 
advantage that they will | 
over the victor countries, notablj 
if the United States, Russia, Eng 
land, and France intend to main 
tain large military and nava 
forces to enforce peace under the 
orders of the new internationa 
organization. 
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Tax difficulties of policing Ger- 
many will be great. They wil 
include both control and sanita 
tion, for the occupying forces can 
not continue to carry on if they 
are surrounded by chaos and star- 
vation. The lot of the troops will 
be hard, particularly if they are 
not allowed to have any 
relations with the Germans. In 
the last war the American Army 
began to disintegrate right alter 
the Armistice. By March, as Gen- 
eral Pershing himself told me 
then, his men were AWOL all ove! 
Europe, and he asked immediate 
help in getting them home. 
But whatever the difficulties 
the all-important duty this time 
is that of disarmament. Not 4 
rifle, not a machine gun for an) 
German, and not a revolver [0 
anybody except the constabular) 
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Chivalry on Fifth Avenue 
It was early afternoon and I was 
hiding up Fifth Avenue on a bus. 
At the busiest point on the street, 
] saw a little old lady standing 
caught and confused on the white 
Jine which separates traffic. Just 
then a big truck came down the 
street-—and stopped beside her. A 
man hopped out, took her arm, and 
led her to the curb, all traffic stop- 
ping as motorists saw what was 
happening. Tipping his cap, the 
trucker hopped back into his seat 
and was off. It was doubly pleas- 
ing to me to note that the driver 
was an employee of the company 
for which I myself work — the 
Railway Express Agency.—kK. N. 
Merritt, New York, New York. 



























Orchids to the Florist! 

Just back from the Pacific and 
hospitalized, my brother wrote 
asking that I order an orchid for 
his girl. “Have it delivered on the 
lith—that’s her birthday.” I 
called the florist. The 17th arrived 
and so did a call from the girl’s 
mother: “Don’s orchid has just 
been delivered,” she said, “but 
Helen’s birthday is the 27th—not 
the 17th.” Then she admitted she 
had just called the florist and ex- 
plained the mistake. Instructing 
her to put the orchid in a neigh- 
bor’s refrigerator so the daughter 
would not spy it, the florist later 
picked up the fragile bloom, de- 
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livered another on the 27th. No 
extra charge. My floral needs are 
few, but guess who is going to fill 
them all henceforth?—Mrs. WAL- 
LACE G. Carr, JR., Ridgewood, New 
Jersey. 


A Ride an Honor 

It is my honor and privilege— 
and I mean that—to ride several 
times a week on a certain bus in 
our city. The driver, one of those 
rare fat jolly persons, makes it so. 
First he makes sure he has left 
no one behind before shifting 
gears. Then he calls each ap- 
proaching street clearly—and also 
names every business establish- 
ment on both sides of the thor- 
oughfare. He hasn’t missed one 
yet. As we pass the famed white 
Wrigley Building, for example, he 
sings out, “How’s your gum sup- 
ply?” The fog may be dense as 
oleomargarine as we passengers 
alight, but that driver has made 
our morning bright.—MeErrRILL R. 
Swartz, Chicago, Illinois. 


Rx—for Keeping Customers 

Our druggist said he lacked just 
one ingredient in a prescription. 
Given 24 hours, he could obtain it. 
A day later we called back. “I’m 
very sorry,” said he, “but the drug 
sent me, while similar to the re- 
quired one, is not exactly it. I'll 
be glad to call the wholesale house 
long distance if you wish — and 





then we'll have it exactly right.” 
He did—and 24 hours later he 
handed us the medicine precisely 
as prescribed. All this he did with 
a smile, and at his own expense.— 
Mrs. M. E. Martin, Nebraska City, 
Nebraska. 


Seek and Ye Shall Find 

The first jewelry store, from 
which my watch had originally 
come, wouldn't even look at the 
timepiece. The second store was 
courteous, but asked me to bring 
it back in a month. The third, 
where I had never purchased a 
thing, did the small repair job nec- 
essary — and refused payment.— 
DRUSILLA WARNER, Chester, Con- 
necticut. 


Gentleman in Coveralls 

A Rotarian from out of town 
drove into a local filling station 
the other day. “Gee, I’m sorry,” 
said the attendant who had 
bounded up to his window. “lI 
haven't enough gas for my regular 
customers. You know how it is. I 
will let you have enough to get 
home, however.” 

“IT don’t need it that badly,” the 
visiting Rotarian answered. 

“Well,” volunteered the oil man, 
who happened to be boss of the 
station and a Rotarian himself, 
“let me clean your windshield any- 
way.” — WALTER E. WENTz, JR., 
Media, Pennsylvania. 


Discourtesy Diluted 

In Sherman, Texas, a car dealer 
loaned us a truck to move our 
piano. No charge. Didn't need the 
machine that day anyway, he said. 
. . . Inan Arizona town a tourist- 
cabin owner gave us her own cab- 
in, lighted the stove, turned down 
the beds, and warmed the baby’s 
milk. ... In Burbank, California, 
when we timidly asked for but- 
ter and catsup, a jolly little wait- 
ress brought them cheerfully, 
made Junior comfortable in a high 
chair, and lifted our spirits to the 
ceiling with her wit. When war 
forces an Army family such as 
mine to make a long hard migra- 
tion from Oklahoma to California, 
little kindnesses like these dilute 
and cancel out much of the dis- 
courtesy and selfishness one en- 
counters.—Mrs. WILLIAM H. Ey- 
LER, Hollywood, California. 
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In 
aragl 
Salve 
AN AIR VISTA of majestic Momotombo, the fm the ‘ 
continuously erupting Nicaraguan volcam nerio 

which inspired poetry from Victor Hugo’ 
pen. It is plainly visible from the cap of Me 
tal city, Managua, across Lake Managuc MM inces 
ff Pg ss a Se Cent: 
es ‘ae ed seced 
nde] 
' ARIETY is the word for Nic- soil which is known as “‘tufa.”’ The was unknown in Nicaragua, mono- a 
aragua—the largest of Cen ipland of the interior (tierra tem- lithic sculptures have been found “Ai 
tral American republics. Be- plada) is sparsely settled; and the on the islands in the two great at 
tween its rocky shore on the Pa voleanic peaks and interior high- lakes—probably the work of the nomi 
cific and its tropical coast on the lands (tierra fria) are uninhabited, Chorotega people who lived in an- ' ps 
Caribbean it offers almost any and covered largely with pine and cient times. oa 
sort of topography and climate oak forests. The first white man to see Re 
one might order—volcanic moun Like its neighbor nations, Nic- aragua Was a Spanish conquista- have 
tains, fertile plateaus, humid jun iragua is predominantly agricul- dor, Gil Gonzalez de Avila, who ot * 
gle-matted lowlands, deep-flowing tural- and mining-minded. While landed there in 1522. Instead me 
rivers—and two lakes almost large corn is the chief basic food, it is hostile treatment, he found a tribe “em 
. enough to be called inland seas produced almost exclusively for of friendly natives headed )b ai 
' Most Nicaraguans (there are home consumption. Export hon- Chief Nicarao—in whose ho the . 
: more than a million) live in the rs go to gold (since 1940), coffee the land was named. The me: 
' coastal lowlands called (a leader for generations), sugar and his followers accepted Chris Th 
the tierra caliente, (grown since colonial days), ca- tianity, but other tribes resisted ragu: 
j which are less danger cao (conditions for its culture are the Spaniards. 019 
: ous to health than in perfect), cabinet woods, bananas, Gonzalez’ successor, Hernan de nile 
' many other countries and hides and skins. Cordoba, founded the city of Gra- the ] 
because of a porous for- While stone-building of the type nada on the isthmus between Lake we 
mation beneath the top practiced by the Mayas and Aztecs Nicaragua and Lake Managua in and : 
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os A FREIGHTER awaits a load of mahogany logs on the Escondido River, near Bluefields. 
“a.Juo"™’ ... Some 40 species of native woods yield industrial and medicinal oils and extracts. 


y which was tempo- 
> seat OI a separate gov- 
When the captain-gen- 
f Guatemala was formed, 
Nicaragua became a 
f it. 
1821 the Provinces of Nic- 
sua, Guatemala, Honduras, 
ilvador, and Costa Rica cast off 
he Spanish yoke. After a brief 
riod as a part of the Empire 
of Mexico (1822-1823), these Prov- 
ces formed the Federation of 
Central America. One by one they 
seceded, however, and established 
ependent governments — Nic- 
1a becoming a republic in NICARAGUAN cattle, hides, and skins find ready foreign markets. . . . (Below) Supplies for 
wr 1838. one of the nation’s mining towns are shipped by air (over 10 million pounds in a recent year). 
ough Nicaragua’s political 
has been unsettled, eco- 
progress and political tran- 
have greatly improved i 
years. 
Recent transportation gains 
been made—particularly in 
id highway development— 
there is always the possibil- 
that someday a new interocean 
(see map) may be cut across 
ountry, paralleling the Pa- 
Canal. 
first Rotary Club in Nica- 
was organized in Managua 
9. Then came Clubs in Gra- 
and Bluefields, and during 
last year Rotary Clubs were 
in Matagalpa, Masaya, Rivas, 
Jinotepe. 


Photos: (pp. 22-25): Ewing Galloway, C.1.A.A., Paul's, Three Lions 
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ABOVE: The national palace at Managua. Fire and earthquake almost completely destroyed AN AIR view of the capital city 
the city in 1931, but it has risen again, more modern, and fully as beautiful as of old. houses are built around patios, and 


Pee ane 
AS THIS public-clinic scene indicates, Nicaraguans are concerned about good health. Just 


as agriculture is taught in all public schools, girls in the upper grades are given instruc- 
tion in child care. The republic is proud of its schools of medicine, dentistry, and nursing. 
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structures are more A NICHE-GRAVE burial ground at Managua. This type of cemetery is found in tropical 
has many fine parks. countries, where underground interment is impractical because of the high water table. 


these youngsters find a way to beat 
the heat. Nicaragua, about the size 
of Georgia, has a 280-mile coastline 
on the Atlantic, 200 on the Pacific. 


WILD rubber is one of Nicaragua’s contributions to the war needs of the United Nations. 
Heavy sacks of it are here being loaded in an airplane to be transported to the United 
States. Aviation progress includes the establishment of military and commercial airfields. 
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“— 
OR YEARS we tried to get 


Frankie to eat a hot cereal,” Mrs. 
Paige told us the other day. “He 
just would not. Now he is a 
changed boy! He wrote us from 
France that when he comes home, 
he’s going to want a hot cereal 
every morning!” 

A seemingly trivial item from a 
letter from an American soldier— 
yet pretty soon there will be about 
11 million Corporal Frank Paiges 
coming home. If a fair percentage 
of them demand a hot cereal for 
breakfast, a habit gained in mili- 
tary service, the item becomes one 
of primary importance for farm- 
ers, dairymen, and millers. 

We homebodies should recon- 
cile ourselves now to the inevi- 
table fact that when the armed 
forces are demobilized, our ways 
of living will change drastically 
and dramatically. 

I recall 1918. I was one of 4,- 
800,000 discharged Yanks. One of 
the first things we did was to re- 
volt against the detachable collar. 
We liked the comfort of an Army 
shirt and wanted no part of the 
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“WE LIKED the comfort of 
an Army shirt and wanted 
no part of a stiff collar.” 





stiff collar. The result? A ruined 
23-million-dollar industry! 

Before World War I, to wear a 
wrist watch was—well, all right 
for ladies. But men in military 
service discovered that a wrist 
watch had certain specific virtues, 
grew to like it. When peace came, 
they bought wrist watches by the 
millions and almost put the tradi- 
tional pocket watch out of run- 
ning. 

Relatively few World War I vet- 
erans had more than two years of 
service. Today’s servicemen have 
already had as much as four or 
five years in the armed forces. 
They may have from six to seven 
years before they return. 

This is going to mean that the 
boy who went away will return a 
man. He will have had a lot of 
time to think things through. His 
likes and dislikes will have crys- 
tallized and become urgent. 

This war has brought many new 
social experiences to men in uni- 
form. Many are for the first time 
in their lives earning money. 
Their pay check may be small— 


but it is regular. They have 
learned the benefits of regular 
medical and dental care. They 
carry (Government) life insur. 
ance. Isn’t it reasonable to as. 
sume they will want to continue 
these things in civilian life? 
Your own boy may have left, an 
irresponsible sort of lad. He won't 
be that way when he returns! [f 
he has served aboard a warship 
worth millions of dollars, he wil! 
have a new respect for keeping 
things neat and shipshape. If he 
has piloted or served on a bomber 
worth $200,000 or more a copy, he 
is going to know just about all 
there is to know about internal- 
combustion engines and how to 
care for them. Your $1,000 auto- 
mobile will be child’s play to him! 
He will be an expert on fuel and 
lubricants and service—and prob- 
ably be a headache to the filling- 
station operator and the garage 
mechanic who can’t match his 
knowledge. He’ll demand a lot in 
his postwar car—and get it! 
Almost two million Americans 
have already been discharged from 
service. Many leave the hospital 
physically handicapped—but they 
are planning their future. One 
boy I talked with recently will 
use an artificial leg the rest of his 
life. He is counting weeks till he 
can return.to a Nebraska farm. 
“Certainly I'll be able to do farm 
work!” he assured me with a grin. 
“I’m going to be a better farmer 
than I ever was. The Navy is 
sending me to an agricultural 
school. I’m going to have the best 
farm machinery possible. 
“Within two years I’m going to 
be married. I have already 
planned every detail of my new 
home and my girl has helped and 
approved. She’s a domestic-sci- 
ence teacher in Lincoln. I was an 
electrician in the Navy, and know 
how to build and operate my own 
electric-light plant. Our home will 
be completely electrified, as mod- 
ern as any city home. I’m going 
to make those old acres produce as 
they never did before!” 
Afraid of the future? 
boy! 
Billy is from Brooklyn, never 
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11,000,000 ‘VETS’ WANT? 


Harry Botsford asks the question—and hints at an unexpected answer. 


fnished high school. He will 
the rest of his life in a wheel 

He is cheerful about it, too. 

I’ll have a pension,” he re- 

me “But, I’m gonna 

too. The Army will learn 
trade of typewriter repair- 

d I’m gonna set up my own 

and make a swell living 


ink he will, too. 
than 10 percent of the men 
armed forces have married 
they donned uniforms. Most- 
y have had no opportunity 
t up housekeeping. So they 
their wives are dreaming 
about the home they are going to 
build, buy, rent, or furnish—some- 
Not all of their plans are 
based on what was available in 
peacetime, either. They are going 
to want the best, the newest, in 
way of conveniences. They 
are not going to be afraid of new 
things, or fearful of doing a little 
adventuring with new gadgets or 

modernized homes. 
Can they afford to buy tliem? 

Remember that G.I. privates re- 
ceive $50 a month, plus 20 percent 
for overseas service. That’s net! 
A sergeant receives $138 a month 
net, plus overseas pay. An Air 
Force major earns $4,000 a year, 
receives a husky bonus for hours 
spent in the air. In many posts 
there is scant opportunity for men 


“I LEARNED to love beans in 
the First World War—still do.” 
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to spend their pay—and often not 
much disposition to when the op- 
portunity presents itself. So they 
are sending money home or buy- 
ing war bonds to set up substan- 
ial nest eggs that will become 
tangibles when they don “civvies.” 

I asked an infantry officer the 
other day what he was going to 
do when the war was over. 

“T used to be a railroad ticket 
agent in Philadelphia,” he replied. 
“Today I am in charge of a bat- 
talion of about 2,000 men. I have 
learned how to shoulder responsi- 
bility, how to handle men and get 
the best from them, how to organ- 
ize groups effectively. Do you 
suppose that I want to go back 
and stand behind a ticket window 
and tell people it will cost them 
$4.76 for a coach ticket to Middle- 
town? I’m earning a lot more 
money than I did in peacetime— 
and I expect to keep it up.” 

“I’ve had a lot of correspond- 
ence with the president of the rail- 
road I worked for, and he’s going 
to have a construction job waiting 
for me, a place where I can use 
what I’ve learned.” 

He is, I think, typical. Not 
many men will return to the jobs 
they left. Army and Navy train- 
ing has taught them useful trades 
—lifted their sights. An executive 
of a large shipbuilding concern re- 
cently told me that fully 200 of 


their former workers had already 
been discharged. Their jobs were 
waiting, but all have gone in other 
fields where they believe the op- 
portunities to be greater. 

It’s going to be a new and ex 
citing world which these men will 
create! 

Millions of them never used a 
toothbrush before they entered 
the armed forces! Only one in 
seven ever had to use a razor. A 
high percentage of them had nev- 
er before owned a raincoat, or 
three pairs of shoes at the same 
time. Millions of them never be- 
fore attended church services with 
any regularity. 

Years of military routine breed 
new habits and ingrain them. I 
learned to love baked beans in the 
First World War—still do. Ask my 
wife! I also learned to detest 
“gold fish,” so canned salmon is 
still taboo in our household, as it 
is in millions of other homes of 
World War I veterans. 

It was Frankie, you will recall, 
who started me off on this article 
—Frankie who is going to have 
the once-spurned cooked cereal 
every morning when he gets 
home. He and his buddies will 
get what they want. Hundreds of 
thousands of them never before 
had fruit juice for breakfast, but 
they have learned to like it and 
citrus-producing countries do well 
to make a note of that in their 
postwar planning. 

Remember how automobile sales 
spurted after the last war? "Twas 
because millions of veterans came 
back with a determination to own 
cars. Their demand resulted in 
cheap, comfortable, easy-to-serv- 
ice, economical-to-operate automo- 
biles that put the industry into 
high gear. They wanted to go 
places, and you know the result— 
the tremendous highway expan- 
sion and improvement movement 
that changed the face of the globe. 

That shows what can happen. 
Maybe this time it will be planes. 

Smart businessmen are already 
thinking on these things, studying 
trends, and preparing for them. 
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Two union leaders present opposite views on a widely discussed question Be 


having agreed on the following definition of terms: ‘A closed-shop agree. EW! | 
ment simply requires that all workers hired by the employer shall join the 
union at the time of the hiring or within a stated period afterward,'* 




































































NY argument concerning the 

merits of the closed or union 

shop must commence 
acceptance of the principle of 
organization—the right of employ- 
ees to gather together into labor 
organizations for their mutual aid 
and protection and for purposes of 
collective bargaining 

If that principle is rejected, then 
the closed shop, as the concomi- 
tant of the principle, can serve no 
purpose and has no reason for be 
ing. On the other hand, if that 
principle is accepted (and no one 
now doubts that it has been ac 
cepted by the vast majority of em- 
plovers and by the general pub- 
lic), then many of the arguments 
against the closed shop are seen to 
be quite illogical. 

The closed shop is a logical and 
inevitable concomitant of the prin 
ciple of self-organization and col- 
lective bargaining for the simple 
reason that organization and abil- 
ity to bargain are effective in di- 
rect proportion to the number of 
workers joined together to pursue 
common objectives. Attainment 
of a condition in which all em- 
ployees are bound together in the 
same organization for the protec 
tion of their mutual interests, as 
is accomplished only under the 
closed shop, is accordingly the 
very perfection of the principle 
of self-organization. It is absurd 
to affirm that principle and to de- 
ny the means to make the princi- 


with 


self- 











*This definition was adopted by the 
United States Department of Labor, Bu 
reau of Labor Statistics, following an 
analysis of some 7,000 different varieties 
of closed-shop contracts. 
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Says Herbert S. Thatcher 


Assoc. Gen. Counsel, American Federation of Labor 


job protection and 
some equality of 


bargaining power 


are so strongly in favor of obtain- 


ing closed-shop conditions. Many 


years of bitter experience have 
taught them that the closed shop 
is the best—indeed the only prac- 


tical—means of attaining the fol- 
lowing laudable 

protection from employer discrim- 
ination and a measure of job secur- 
ity by removal of any motive on 
the part of the employer to dis- 
charge or demote because of union 
activity; (2) protection of work- 
ing standards by preventing cut- 
throat wage competition of non- 
union employees; and (3) the 
achievement of an equality of bar- 
gaining power, with consequent 
betterment of working conditions, 
by insuring employees a united 
front in the contest for a fair share 
of the joint product of capital and 
labor. 

To argue that employees in the 
railroad industry have achieved 
job security and bargaining power 
without utilization of the closed 
shop is to betray a lack of knowl- 
edge of conditions in that industry 
where the Railway Labor Act has 
long guaranteed worker security 
under criminal penalties. Further, 
the railroad unions find equiva- 
lent protection in ironclad senior- 
ity clauses governing all layoffs 
and promotions. As stated by the 
president of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers in the 
Journal of that organization: 


objectives: (1) 


The closed shop in industries bears 
the same relation to the shop craft 
unions as the senior rule does to the 
train service brotherhoods. They are 
the backbone of both, and, if either is 


ested in achieving 


son 01 

To 

f ple most effective. broken down, they are no longe see he 
It can be seen. fective for collective bargaining right 

€ then, why employ- The closed shop can be of rea joinin 
ees who are inter- advantage to management as and a 


as to labor, and in a number 9 of CU 











respects. More and more employ. obtalr 
ers are learning that the close In the 
shop is an effective means of elim. GR*SU" 
inating jurisdictional strikes be. GRY" 
tween rival labor organization sharir 
and of increasing union responsi- Hs?" 
bility under collective-bargaining ing hi 
agreements by providing a means right 
of imposing disciplinary action only ° 
upon all employees covered by the 9!" P¥ 
agreement. A few farsighted em- Of « 
ployers realize, as have employers Mg!e ! 
universally in the Scandinavian tho 
countries where employer-em- fg ° 
ployee relationships are a model that t 
can f 
throu: 

least 

worki 
memk 
the c 
empl 
a unic 

right 

shop 

with 
memt 
nomic 
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HERBERT S. THATCHER is associate gen- often 


eral counsel for the American Federation 

of Labor and numerous international unions shop 
affiliated with it. He earned his undergrad tarily 
uate and law degrees at the University of 


Wisconsin, works in Washington, D. C ployer 

major 
for the world to follow, that em- It i 
ployee-employer relationships can shop - 
be vastly improved and a high de 
gree of labor-management o0- 
6éperation achieved through gran! 
ing the closed shop as a means 0! 
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ting the suspicion and hos- 

lity which often characterize the 

tages of employer recogni- 

_and freeing union energies 

‘» constructive rather than de- 
) ction. 

it may be asked, what 

the individual employee 

es not want to join a union 

( r to work—is he not de- 

ved of his right to work by rea- 
of the closed shop? 

begin with, it is difficult to 
how anyone is deprived of his 

to work when, simply by 

with his fellow workers 

nd assuming the responsibilities 
collective bargaining, he can 
the desired employment. 

1 the second place, the argument 
es that the right of non- 
ion employees to work without 
aring in the sacrifices and re- 
onsibilities of collective bargain- 
¢ has a higher status than the 
cht of union employees to work 
with fellow union members 

r purposes of collective security. 

Of course, every individual has 
the right to insist on working 

ithout benefit of union help. On 
the other hand, can it be denied 
that the employee who believes he 
an find economic security only 
through collective action has at 
east an equal right to insist on 
yorking only with fellow union 

embers? If it can be said that 
the closed, shop forces nonunion 
employees ‘to become members of 
aunion, it can be said, with equal 
right and logic, that the nonclosed 
shop forces union men to work 
with other than fellow union 
members and at peril of their eco- 
nomic security. 

Every employer-employee rela- 
tionship involves not only the 
tights of nonunionists, but the 
rights of’ unionists, the union 
membership as a whole, and the 
employer. The rights of non- 
unionists cannot be asserted as 
paramount to all the rest, as is 
often done even when a closed- 
shop condition has been volun- 
larily agreed to by both the em- 
ployer and a union representing a 
majority of his employees. 

It is submitted. that the closed 
shop finds additional justification 
as a means of achieving equality 
of sacrifice by insuring that all 
who enjoy union wages and work- 
ing conditions shall share in the 


if 
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costs of such benefits, and shall 
share in the responsibilities under 
the collective-bargaining agree- 
ment, as members of the union. 
Under the law, unions cannot dis- 
criminate in respect to the be- 
stowal of benefits achieved 
through collective bargaining; 
such benefits are allocated equally 
to all who are embraced under 
any collective-bargaining agree- 
ment. Asa matter of equity and 
fairness, it would appear that 
there should be no “free riders.” 
The closed shop is sometimes 
compared with the open shop and 
the “yellow dog”’ 
contract, both of 
which require 
nonmembership in 
a union as a condi- 
tion of employ- 
ment. Such com- 
parison is valid 
only if we are to 
deny the principle 
of self-organization and collective 
bargaining. Surely, there is a 
higher right in union employees 
to seek equality of bargaining 
power by insisting that all join in 
the common struggle than in an 
employer to seek unilaterally to 
dictate terms of employment and 
to foreclose collective bargaining 
as is done under the open shop. 
Opponents of the closed shop 
sometimes resort to the argument 
that the closed shop is subject to 
abuse, and they point to instances 


MAURICE R. FRANKS is national business 
agent of the Railroad Yardmasters of North 
America, Inc., and editor of The Railroad 
Workers Journal. Born in Ireland, he came 
to America at age 7, began his career as a 
tailroad man at 19, lives in Chicago, Ill. 








where unions under closed-shop 
agreements have arbitrarily ex- 
cluded employees from member- 
ship and thus from employment. 
It is true that such abuses are 
possible, and, to the extent that 
they exist, such abuses are to be 
deplored. But all our institutions, 
from the highest to the lowest, 
are similarly subject to abuse. The 
remedy, however, is to deal with 
the abuse, not to outlaw the in- 
stitution. 

Killing the patient has never 
been considered the best means 
of curing a cold. 
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Says Maurice R. Franks 


National Business Agent for the Railroad Yard- 


masters of North America, inc. 


HE closed shop is just a weed 
in the garden of unionism that 
smells of force, coercion, and 

duress. 

The United Nations are fighting 
the Axis, or what’s left of it, to 
free the world from dictatorship, 
a vicious system of force which 
compels the masses to do the bid- 
ding of the masters. Opponents 
of the closed shop are fighting it as 
a system of force, manipulated by 
dictatorially inclined labor leaders 
who are, at times, as ruthless as 
the Axis dictators. To my mind, 
there is little distinction between 
dictators—political or economic. 

Most people agree that Samuel 
Gompers was a great labor leader, 
a man of tremendous foresight and 
integrity, and yet he was an out- 
standing opponent of the closed 
shop. Of course, what he fought 
was not referred to as the closed 
shop. To camouflage the issue, 
the promoters of this system—the 
employers—ironically named it 
the “open shop.” Through the 
open shop, workers were deprived 
of their right to earn a living be- 
cause of union affiliations. The 
subterfuge of the open shop was 
that the union and nonunion men 
would have the right to work for 
the same firm. But when it came 
down to actual employment, the 
applicant was forced to sign a con- 
tract stating that he was not af- 
filiated with a union, and, for the 
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consideration of employment, 
agreed not to remain or become a 
member of any union. It is obvi- 
ous that this was a closed shop, 
because the doors of the shop were 
closed to anyone who belonged to 
a union. A despicable condition. 
“It is un-American to deprive a 
man of his right to earn a living 
because of union membership,” 
are Gompers’ words on the open 
shop practiced by employers 
The repugnance of this system 
was well brought out one day by 
a certain fearless job 
Asked to sign such a document, he 
exclaimed, “I would not ask a 
yellow dog to sign such a con- 
tract!” From that day on, this 
system of closed shop, known then 
as the open shop, got its well-de- 
served title of the “yellow-dog 
contract.” The practice of the 
“yellow-dog contract” flourished in 
the United States until 1932, when 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act of that 
year outlawed it. Therefore, it is 
quite obvious that the closed-shop 
system of today, which deprives 
the worker of his right to earn a 
living because he does not accept, 
because he does not belong to a 
union, is nothing more than the 
“vellow-dog contract” in reverse, 
only now the leash of this dogged 
system is in the hands of labor 
leaders instead of employers 


seeker 


Sanuer Gompers was not the 
only labor leader to voice his opin- 
ion against the closed shop. His 
successor, William Green, when 
the Wagner Act was up for hear- 
ing before the Congressional com- 
mittee in 1935, made this state- 
ment: “There is a contention that 
the establishment of majority rule 
means the establishment of the 
closed shop. Nothing could be 
further from the truth.” John L. 
Lewis, appearing before this same 
committee, said: “We, of course, 
don’t have to go out and ask for 
anything that will compel men to 
join our organization. We don’t 
want that.” 

I venture to say that if Mr. 
Green and Mr. Lewis had told the 
committee that they believed in, 
and intended to practice, the sys- 
tem of the closed shop in organiz- 
ing workers for their unions, the 
Wagner Act would have been 
badly defeated in committee, and 
definitely defeated in Congress. 
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President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, addressing the 77th Congress 
of the United States on January 6, 
1941, said in part: “The Four 
Freedoms of common humanity 
are as much elements of man’s 
needs as air and sunlight; bread 
and salt. Deprive him of all of 
these Freedoms, and he dies. De- 
prive him of a part of them, and 
a part of him withers. Give them 
to him in full and abundant meas- 
ure, and he will cross the thresh- 
old of a new age, the greatest age 
of man.” 

The Four Freedoms he referred 
to guarantee (1) freedom of 
speech and expression, (2) free- 
dom of every person to worship 
God in his own way, (3) freedom 
from want, (4) freedom from fear. 

The closed shop definitely chal- 
lenges three of the Four Free- 
How can the worker have 
freedom of speech and expression 
when he is forced to join a labor 
union without expressing his will- 
ingness to do so? How can there 
be freedom from want if he does 
not accept the plan of the closed 
Unless he does subscribe, 
he automatically is deprived of 
earning a livelihood. How can 
there be freedom from fear when 
there is constant fear of being ex- 
pelled from the union? 

The founding fathers of the 
United States seem to have had 
premonitions of ideas such as the 
closed shop while drafting the Bill 
of Rights, guaranteeing life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Certainly life cannot be assured 
for the worker without the right 
to work, or liberty enjoyed while 
one is shackled to a union through 
the closed shop. The pursuit of 
happiness cannot be attained 
against the dictates of one’s own 
conscience. 

It is understandable why some 
labor leaders favor the closed-shop 
system. It automatically elimi- 
nates the necessity of any great 
effort to attain their personal ob- 
jectives. It places them in the 
position of industrial dictatorship. 
Their slightest whim must be sat- 
isfied or their wrath felt. Mainly 
beneficial to labor leaders, the 
closed shop gives them even more 
authority than the employers who 
accept this system. It automati- 
cally eliminates the employers’ 
natural prerogative of employing 


doms. 


shop? 


competent employees and dis. 
charging incompetent, unworthy 
and unneeded employees. It makes 
the union leader sole judge of wh» 
shall or shall not be employed, or 
who shall or shall not be entitled 
to union membership. 

Records disclose _ instances 
where competent workers, under 
a closed-shop contract, were de 
prived of employment for h iving 
courage to voice opinions contrary 
to their leaders. Jobs were lost 
through failure to pay tribute in 
the form of exorbitant initiation 
fees, dues, assessments, and many 
more unjust reasons. Yes, the 
closed shop is truly named. It is 
closed to everyone not in the good 
graces of the “powers that be.” 


Wai unions operate their af- 


fairs in keeping with respect and 
responsibility, there will be no 
dearth of good men and women 
willing to support this very worth- 
while movement. When unions 
have responsible leadership, ren- 
der financial statements to the 
rank and file, and operate their 
meetings according to parliamen- 
tary law—in short, when unions 
are operated for the benefit of the 
rank and file, and not just for a 
handful of selfish leaders—there 
will be no reason to resort to force 
through the practice of the closed 
shop or any other dictatorial meas- 
ure. 

American railroad brotherhoods 
do not, and never did have, :a 
closed-shop arrangement, and yet 
they are better than 95 percent or- 
ganized. This percentage consti- 
tutes a group of workers who have 
respect for unionism, as practiced 
by theirown unions. They realize 
the benefits to be derived there 
from, and are not greatly con- 
cerned about the 5 percent non- 
members who are generally too 
shortsighted or too selfish to ap- 
preciate the benefits of good 
unionism. The 95 percent are will- 
ing to pay the “freight” of the 5 
percent to avoid intraunion ani- 
mosities. They place unionism far 
beyond commercialism. 

When labor leaders come to the 
realization that unionism, to be ac- 
cepted, must be promoted on 4 
basis of equity to the worker, the 
employer, and the general public, 
they will be well on the road toa 
successful union labor movement. 
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PUPILS learn how to pen up and protect their poultry at area schools. 


Tasmania Tills 
Its Rural Roots 





How the 


be educated hi 


ASMANIA—Aus- 
tralia’s island state 


is a land of moun- 
tains, lakes, and riv- 
ers Yet for all its 
picturesque rugged- 
ness, it is 
inantly agricultural. 
Half of its 250,000 


predom- 


yn the dairy farms, sheep 


| 
1d orchards along the coast 
foothills 


children of rural Tasmania 


ne one-room 


could with 


s long been a prob- 
school answering as 
its limited instruc- 


1 reading, spelling, and sum-doing 


BLACKSMITHING will never become a “forgotten art” in Tasmania. 
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—and little else. Not much was done 
to improve the system until 1935. 

In that year the director of educa- 
tion, a Rotarian named G. V. Brooks 
(who was later to be President of the 
Rotary Club of Hobart), proposed a 
type of school especially planned to 
meet the needs of the country children. 

Like the “consolidated schools” of the 
United States and the “area schools” 
of England, it would gather children (by 
bus) from a wide area. But perhaps 
more than either of these it would re- 
flect the environment and life of the 
community which it serves. It would 
have its own fields, pastures, orchards, 
gardens, and workshops. It would teach 
youths how to make or mend the very 
articles used on the farm or at home. 
It would study the problems of the 
farmer, orchardist, or housewife—the 
treatment of soils, selection of seed, im- 
provement of stock, preservation of 
food, and the use of new domestic proc- 
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. Fruit and vegetables, grown on the grounds, meet all school needs. 


esses and various types of equipment 

Two of these 
opened in 1936. There are now 15, with 
16 more “on the way.” The typical set- 
up includes approximately 200 pupils 

In spite of the emphasis on practical 
work, the area school is not a trade 
school. Craft work is taught—and 
taught well—but more important is the 
development of the pupil: in power as 
he acquires mastery of processes and 
purposes; in understanding as he gains 
an insight into the activities, ambitions, 
and achievements of the people in the 
world about him. 

The things he does are elements in 
the life he lives, and have their moral, 
aesthetic, intellectual, and social signifi- 
cance. To them are added the music, 
literature, social study, that are appro- 
priate to his age and maturity. To- 
gether, say Tasmanian schoolmen, they 
start him well along that difficult road 
that leads from the child to the man. 


area schools were 


It's a popular course. ... The boys also learn the trick of mixing concrete. 
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When Johnny Came Marching Home in ‘15 


For the light it may shed on coming problems, here js 
the story of how Uncle Sam demobilized the last time 


By Robert M. Yoder 


N THE evening of December 1, 1918, 


t 


reaked with 


Ambrose 


au great liner, her sides 


camouflage reached 
Lightship in cold and stormy weathe1 


She had come through a gale It was 


paint, 


too late to pass through the Narrows up 
to quarantine, and her captain anchored 
inside Gravesend Bay for the night. The 
liner was ablaze with light, and wal 


ships at anchor in the bay played their 


searchlights on her A few of her pa 
sengers came ashore. Army ent 
alongside to take off officer rryit 
important dispatches to Washington 
Navy tugs took off Admiral Henry 1 


Mayo and his staff. As for the rest of 
the passengers, they were in sight of 
home, but were barred by weather and 
time of day. It would be 


before they could set foot on 


inother day 
the good 
soil of the United States 
the Mauretania. She was home 


The liner was 


from the 


war with the first load of returning 


American soldiers 
Grover A 
*~w York’s Mayor Hylan, did the hon- 
His police boat ran 


Whalen, then secretary to 


ors for the nation. 
lown to Tomkinsville to pay official re- 
spects. Through a megaphone, Whalen 
shouted his greeting to those lining the 
“The 


mittee welcomes you home.” If it was 


Vauretania’s rails Mayor’s Com- 


iot the kind of phrase that gets into the 
history books, neither was the 
What the soldiers shouted in reply, the 


eporters noted, was, “When do we 


The strange hush that fell over the 
l, 1918, 


Western Front on November 
4.791,000 Americ 


branches of the service Two million 


found ins in all 


were on foreign soil. Several thousand 


had disembarked in France that same 


month, only to have the war blow up in 








THE AQUITANIA returns from France with doughboys of World War I. 








Within a year after 


the Armistice, the United States demobilized 96 percent of its 4% million fighting men. 
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Another million men 
rious States of training, were in 


the United States. The draft limits ony 


younger men, those of 18, 19, and 20, pp 
fore that, the draft law read “2] 


under orders to entrain for camp befo, 
November draftees 
Orders went out al 
The war was over for them before 


the cease-firing orde; 


bring the troops home. 


had to be timed to accord with the Ge 


man demobilization, and Marshal Foch 


in Europe, but the War De 





month was out, a few lucky members 0 
the American Expeditionary Force we 
on their way home. 

tremendous organ 
job to put the Army together, 
ing it apart proved to be another 


same sort, a task with an almost 


new Students’ Army Training Corps 
ganized only October 1, 
resume civilian 
ed back to normal, by that 
some 500 colleges and universities 

A thousand and one problems had t 
be passed upon. The policy in gene 
where he came 
Many a man had a new 


didn’t want to go home. 
officers account 


him to file an application for demobil 


socks, sweaters, and scarves knitted ! 
them by the Red Cross? 
Could officers 
from Europe wear Sam Browne belts " 
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HOMECOMING parades filled every Main Street. Here General John J. Pershing reviews the 27th Division of New York from a hotel balcony. 


War Department There was at first 


juestion whether enlisted men 


ght keep thei Liforms As more 


re nits wel! 


lemobilized, orders 


it warning 1em to make some 


ingement for t » company mascot, 

i dog Too many were becom 
yuteasts and underers.” And to 
mplicate an already complex situation, 


as a shortage of paper, so the 
1ad to call for economy and care 
ise of discharge forms. 

In America’s biggest months of the 
eastbound troop movement, the trans 

ts had carried 300,000 men across the 
Atlantic The Leviathan alone, making 
ten trips, had hauled more than 90,000 
Now the problem was to reverse this 
tremendous migration and get them 
home again—on very short notice. 
Never, it was said, had a great war end 


ed so suddenly 


y 


In many respects, the 
ation Was caught flat-footed and unpre 
pared. Peace came in the dripping cold 
faFrench Winter, making construc 
ion difficult. Three big embarkation 
stations were thrown together. Brest, 
the most famous of these, had been the 
AEF’s main gate to war—985,000 sol- 
diers entered France through that port. 
Now it was put into reverse, with billet- 
ing facilities, of a sort, for 55,000, and 
rain and mud for ten times that many. 

An officer reported it rained five times 
a day on the troops waiting there to 
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come home, and Brest was called “the 
vilest hole in Europe.” Unfortunately, 
that was where the largest ships could 
be handled. St. Nazaire and Bordeaux 
were the two other jumping-off places, 
with Marseille and Le Havre added 
later to make use of French and Italian 
liners. A great concentration center 
was built at Le Mans, where men and 
records—this was one of the most titan- 
ic jobs of paper work ever attempted— 
could be prepared for the voyage. This 
eventually accommodated 230,000 men. 


Aerer the Mauretania’s arrival, ships 
came in daily—liners, transports, and 
fighting ships, battleships and cruisers, 
hurriedly refitted to serve as transports 
On New Year's Day, soldiers shivering 
in the mud at Brest, while luckier ones 
relaxed around their fireplace in Ameri- 
ca, could grin sardonically over a dis- 
patch from Amsterdam. One famous 
veteran, the story said, was suffering 
from a cold. He was William Hohen- 
zollern, deposed Kaiser of Germany. 
Secretary of War Newton D. Baker's 
New Year’s message to the troops prom- 
ised speed, but called for patience. “As 
America made her power felt more 
quickly than the foe thought possible,” 
he said, “so will she return that power 
to the pursuits of peace with all due 
speed. However, everything cannot be 
done at once. Some units will go 


quickly, while others may be held a 
little longer.” 

Demobilization of men in camp at 
home, meanwhile, was proceeding, once 
it got fairly underway, at a rate of about 
20,000 a day. The policy was to demo 
bilize whole units as they could best be 
spared. That took no account of emer 
gency cases, and commanding officers 
were shortly authorized to give priority 
to men with sickness in the family or 
jobs that urgently called for their atten 
tion. In some units, every single man 
applied for special consideration, and 
every man could cite good reasons 

The chaplains were swamped with 
appeals to use influence. This man had 
three children who needed his support, 
that one had a business about to go 
bankrupt, this one had a home that had 
just burned to the ground, leaving an 
aged mother homeless in the street 
Some of these stories were fakes, others 
were altogether too true. Deciding 
which of the men should go first was a 
job that would have awed Svlomon him 
self. The same problem arose in the 
Navy, where commanding officers were 
authorized to exceed their discharge 
quotas to take care of real emergencies. 

By the end of January, 236,034 men 
had been returned from France in 11 
weeks. By February 8, General March, 
the Chief of Staff, could say that demo- 
bilization was “in the home stretch.” A 
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total of 1,033,000 enlisted men and 67,000 
officers had passed through the desol- 


dierizing machinery and back to civilian 


life. April was an exceedingly big 
month. Transports brought back 275, 
000, and General March spoke with 
pride of one camp that was turning out 
4,000 discharges a day. On April 14 the 
Atlantic Fleet came _ steam home, 


bringing some 30,000 men [lwo nights 


later, 20,000 sailors got shore leave in 
New York. 
An entire nation had made an abrupt 


about-face, the plans of thousands upon 








HOW A typical group of “boys over there” 
received the news of the Armistice in 1918. 


thousands of families had changed over- 
night. The homecoming, however, was 
tinged with gloom. For the 
veterans it was hard if not impossible to 
find work. Major General Leonard Wood 
spoke with concern, in March, of the 
homeless veterans on the streets of New 
York, Chicago, and St. Louis. Many of 
them wore wound chevrons. “It is not 
right,” Wood. Some were only 
temporarily stranded; they had 
drunk and spent their carfare. The War 
Department began selling tickets before 
the men left camp. On May 7, Veteran 
No. 1,000,000 marched up the gangplank 
in France, homeward bound 

The himself—General John J. 
Pershing—came home on September §8, 
1919, to receive a tumultuous reception 
Shortly thereafter it could be announced 
that 1,892,483 of his officers and men had 


many of 


said 


got 


boss 


reached their homeland from France, 
and that the total of demobilized fight- 
ing men now stood at 3,305,737. How 


much labor. there is to unwinding an 
expeditionary force is suggested in an 
announcement by Secretary Baker, who 
said that almost all the AEF’s equipment 
would be sold to the French Govern 
ment. To care for it abroad or dispose 
of it to private buyers would have meant 
keeping 40,000 men tied up for as long 


as six or eight months. 
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By October, although there were still 


some 36,000 men marking time in 
France, demobilization was virtually 
complete. The Army had shrunk to a 


puny the AEF— it 
had dwindled to 290,000, and was getting 
dangerously low Army Offi- 
cers. Nearly 2,000 of them, the lieuten- 


shadow of mighty 


on regular 


ants and captains, had turned in their 
resignations. Living costs were so high 
couldn’t make out on Army pay. 


American demobilization was running 


they 


ahead of the British about three to two. 
The 


called 


English were the system 


“industrial demobilization,” 


using 
elab- 
orately planned to give priority to men 
who would get the nation running on a 
peacetime basis and make jobs for those 
What a man did in private 
life determined the order of discharge, 


who waited. 


and industries were carefully ranked in 
order of their importance in the job of 
reconstruction. The soldier had to have 
a card from his old boss, saying the job 
was still open, to get an early discharge. 
He then became a “slip man,” and would 
go home ahead of had no 


definite assurance of employment. Mar- 


men who 
ried men were given preference over 
single ones, and a man with long service 
was preferred over a man who joined 
up later—the principle of “first in, first 
out.” 

Some felt the United States 
adopt the same plan, instead of demo- 
bilizing whole units in the order of their 
availability for discharge. The War De- 
partment studied the scheme, but gave 
Perhaps it 


should 


it up as too cumbersome. 
was true, as some argued, that a skilled 
man “radiates employment.” Perhaps 
it was wrong to discharge a farmer, in 
the Winter, when there was little farm 
work to do, and keep a boilermaker, 
with shortages of boilermakers reported 
in 14 States. But to some 4 
million individual cases was a job no 
one wanted to tackle. “Even if the likeli- 
hood of obtaining employment had been 


consider 


considered by classes, as farmers, metal 
workers, munitions employees, etc.,” 
said General March, “it would have been 
necessary further to consider the rela- 
tive demand for each class in each sep- 
arate section.” It would have entailed 
all the headaches experienced in World 
War II by the Selective Service System 
and the War Manpower Commission, 
and, said the General, it would have de- 
layed demobilization “beyond reason.” 
It is a dispute the country may very 
well hear again. Some said the Gov- 
ernment was relaxing to the point of 
loafing. “Whereas yesterday the Gov- 
ernment was running everything,” 
one critic, “today it refuses to have any- 
thing to do with anything.” 
Demobilizing Navy men was left 
pretty much to the discretion of com- 
manding officers; the Navy had many 
activities, such as cargo ships, that could 


said 


not be left unattended. 


Every 

so, the Navy Department gave th, 
manding officers certain perce: 
might be 6 percent of the m« 
ship, it might be 20 percent of 

The ten 
first was to give priority to the res 


Reserves—to release. 


ists, especially over the regu] 
had 
intended to 


before 
make the s 
There were 292,000 of é 
serves 45,000 who had en 
the regular Navy for the durat 
arose a clean-cut example of th 


men who enlisted 
and 
career. 


and 


of equities involved in deciding th, 
der of release, in saying that 
shall go first and this one later 
were 125,000 men in the regu] 
who had enlisted for a four-yea: 
after war began. It hadn’t been jo, wii 
to enlist for the duratior 

time they went in. Yet the 

men were getting preference, alt} 
the four-year men had been in 
Later orders tried to put them at leas 
on an equal footing. 

At first the Navy demobilized th: 
The 
jammed, however, and the cler} 

In April it was decide 
operate demobilizing centers in the 


sible 


12 stations along the coasts. 


swamped. 


percl 


terior, and seven of these were put 


: ilsion 
Men were discharged at th 


station nearest their home. The Britis 
meanwhile, offe 


operation. 
Witt al 


” 


“dispersal stations, 
their men a chance to change 
Instead of a discharge, an f 
take a 
lough. He looked 
old job, and had a month to look ar 
If he did: 
what he saw, if the old job was t 
or if it looked too dull to him after 
war experience, he could come b: 
the Army. He 
that he would not be unemployé 


s yund 
minds. : 
. yplian 
lish veteran could 28-da\ : 

) mae 
went home, 


on of 

; rospec 

the old neighborhood. : 
e DO 
th hu 


di ple 
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0x the first anniversary of the A! 

tice, American military men found the 
country’s demobilization to be 96 per 
cent complete. It looked like a big job 
well done, for they compared it with the 
Civil War, when demobilization was 
only 94.4 percent complete at the end of 
the first year. And the 
waiting to get out could take console 
tion from the fact that the last volunteer 
organization of Civil War days didn't 
get home for two and a half years. Ne 
what 


soldiers still 


one has ventured an opinion on 
pace can be attained this time. One 
new factor has been injected. Thousands 
of this war’s fighting men—the al 
crews—can come home from any qua 
ter of the globe in a matter of hours 
One interesting question was cleared 
up for the AEF in the Fall of 1919. Brit 
ish vessels had carried many thousand 
Americans across. Now it was time 
settle up. The fair value of the voyagé 
to France, it was decided, was $81.75. 
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Notes and comments on some late additions 


to the bookshelves. 


They’re about science, 


biography, animals, farms, and servicemen. 


: , By John T. Frederick 


Author and Radio Reviewer of Books 


VE HAD exceptionally good hunting 
he book field this month—so much 
at there’s a whole armful of books 
eager to tell you about. The best 
e four books so widely different 

ne another that their only re- 
iblance is in being well written, and 

mod reading 

First on the list I'll put New World of 

Research, Discovery, Inven- 

n, by Harland Manchester.* This is 
recisely the book you’ve been wanting 
that machine-minded boy. It is also 

e book you’ve been wishing for your- 

to bring you really up to date on 

h things as Diesel engines and turbo- 

werchargers, helicopters and jet pro- 
ulsion In each of some 20 fields of 
yiftand important contemporary scien- 
fic progress, Mr. Manchester gives us 
iepf but adequate historical back- 
uinds, explanations of processes and 

ppliances that are really clear and easy 

)understand, and authoritative discus- 
m of present achievements and future 

rospects. An outstandingly informa- 
ve book, this is also so vividly written, 

th humor and forcefulness, that it is a 
al pleasure to read 
My second blue ribbon for the month 

es te Elmer Ransom’s Fishing’s Just 






























*For an article by Harland Manchester 
THe Rorartan, see Silicones!, February, 
45, issue 
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HE MADE Americans think”: Ray Stannard 


yyage : 
: bker—journalist, publicist, and philosopher. 
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Luck and Other Stories. It's the time of 
year to go fishing, and it’s worth while 
to go even in wartime if it’s at all pos- 
sible. Whether it is or not, Elmer Ran- 
som’s stories of fishing—and of quail 
and turkey hunting—will give pleasant 
relaxation for the end of more than one 
hard day. They have humor, good char- 
acterization, and the strong feeling for 
the drama of hunting and fishing of a 
real sportsman. One of these stories, 
“Quality Dogs,” is one of the most amus- 
ing and enjoyable hunting stories I've 
ever read. Incidentally, there’s a prac- 
tical side to this book too, in the form 
of a plain-spoken and practical chapter 
about camp cookery called “Frying-Pan 
Blues.” 

My third particular friend among 
these new books is another in which 
an 





sheer entertainment predominates 
ideal book with which to settle down for 
a good evening when you're tired—es- 
pecially, I suppose, for a man of my age 
or older, which is to say of 50 or more. 
It’s Rolling Stone, the autobiography of 
the beloved comedian and entertainer 
Fred Stone. I recommend this especial- 
ly for the reader whose memory goes 
back to horse-and-buggy days, because 
I have myself so much enjoyed Fred 
Stone’s reminiscences of his boyhood in 
small towns in Kansas and other Mid- 
western States in the last century. He 
has been in “show business” almost all 
his life—first with circuses of the one- 
ring variety, medicine shows, variety 
shows: later, of course, in big-time 
vaudeville during its best years, and in 
musical comedy—The Wizard of Oz, The 
Red Mill, Chin Chin, and many others. 

Rolling Stone is rich in recollections 
of such friends and associates of Stone 
as Will Rogers, Jim Corbett, and Rex 
Beach—“When Rex mounted his horse, 
all you could see, reading from left to 
right, was Rex, but I loved every acre 
of him.” Readers of every age are going 
to enjoy this book, however. It’s lively, 
funny, real; and rarely has anyone told 
the story of his own life with such un- 
failing good taste and good sense, such 
freedom from pose, pretension, or plati- 
tude, as Fred Stone has achieved here. 

And now my fourth prize-winner—I 
said they were going to be widely differ- 





HARLAND MANCHESTER brings man and boy 
up to date on events in the machine world. 


ent: The Farmer and the Rest of Us, by 
Arthur Moore. This book is like the first 
one I mentioned, New World of Ma- 
chines, in the fact that it gives a lot of 
information and yet is extremely inter- 
esting and even entertaining to read. 
The information it gives is about Ameri- 
can farmers, farm organizations, and 
farming in general. It’s information 
that is vitally important to every Amer- 
ican, and information that many readers 
lack. Mr. Moore isn’t a farmer himself; 
he is editor of the Bloomington, Illinois, 
Daily Pantagraph, one of the consider- 
able number of small-city dailies that 
come closer to the ideal of what an 
American newspaper should be than any 
but a very few big-city papers 

Mr. Moore hasn’t written his book for 
farmers, but for town and city people. 
His aim is to point out the danger for all 
of us in antagonism between city and 
country, to expose the present and po- 
tential sources of that antagonism, and 
to provide for city readers the informa- 
tion which alone can form the basis of 
understanding. He has achieved this 
job admirably. His book is sound, sen- 
sible, constructive in tone and attitude 
—though he doesn’t flatter farmers or 
farm organizations. He really does show 
the whole picture. Because he deals 
constantly with individuals, with actual 
experiences and incidents, his book is 
absorbing reading as well. 

: oi) ® 

It happens that each of these four 
books I’ve stressed especially represents 
a group of books in the month’s reading, 
a family each of which has members I 
like almost as well as these four. With 
New World of Machines, for example, I 
would place Planning to Build, by 
Thomas H. Creighton. This is indeed a 
practical and useful book—at once a 
general survey of present achievements 
and prospects [Continued on page 56] 
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@ Cartilage Banks. 
bone banks have been 


Blood, 
available 
time, and now comes the 


and 
for some 


nerve, 


announcement 
of the establishment of two cartilage 
banks. The cartilage is taken from the 
bodies of healthy young who 
have been recently killed accidentally 
or in war. Such cartilage is the best 
thing known for grafts needed in re- 
pairing defects of the nose, eye 
or other facial parts. In the past such 
repairs have been made with cartilage 
removed from the patient’s own ribs—a 
very painful operation. The cadaver 
cartilage can be kept in cold storage for 
two days or more in normal saline solu- 
tion. 


persons 


sockets, 


@ ‘Miracle Adhesive.’ A waterproof, 
fast-setting, flexible adhesive has been 
reported which can be used for laying a 
wall of glass brick or tile, and gluing on 
instead of nailing wallboard and veneer, 
linoleum, asphalt, and ceramic tile. 
Even metal pipe hangers can be glued 
to ceramic walls. It bonds metal to 
metal as well as to concrete. 


@ Meet the Inductotherm. 


The orig- 
inal diathermy “fever machines” gave 
excellent therapeutic results, but the 


induced currents which emanated from 
them sent crashing noises through all 
radio loudspeakers for miles around. 
The inductotherm gives equally good 
medical results, but without interfering 
with radio reception. Now inductotherm 
units are being sent all over the world. 
Soon we shall be using them in our 
homes. 


© Scarecrows. A new scarecrow in 
gardens now protects seeds and 
crops from birds and mammals. A 
hawk-shaped device with a wooden 
body, glass eyes, and wings and 
tail of turkey feathers, and sus- 
pended from a _ horizontal wire 
stretched over the garden, it soars 
like a hawk in either light or 
heavy wind. 


® Dehydrated Butter. Dehydrated but- 
ter for use of America’s overseas forces 
which is 15 percent lighter and remains 
hard except under the highest tropical 
temperatures is now being produced in 
Australia. This process seems destined 
to be widely used likewise for postwar 
overseas shipments. Its flavor is said 
to be unchanged. 


* Fur Colors Changed by Light. Ani- 
mals, such as weasels, for example, do 
not change to white in Winter because 
of temperature changes, but because of 
the lessening length of daylight to 
which the animals are exposed. Now 
fur growers can make an animal pro- 
duce a Summer or a Winter coat any- 
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time desired. Thus they now hasten the 
priming of silver-fox fur by manipulat- 
ing the light in the Similarly, 
they can make chickens or other birds 
or fowls lay any season of the year by 
controlling the duration of daily illumi- 
nation. By like means the blooming of 
plants can be speeded up or retarded. 


pens. 


@ Waterproof Zippers. A “pressure 
sealing zipper” developed by an Ameri- 
can rubber company consists of over- 
lapping rubber lips which pressure- 
seal against any water and air pressure 
which the zipper itself will withstand. 
The zipper can be applied to metal, fab- 
rics, or sheets of nearly any substance 
by stitching or cementing. The pressure 
seals are effective under a great range 
of temperature variations. A multitude 
of uses, such as for tent flaps, galoshes, 
and raincoats, will at once suggest them- 
selves. 


® Lignin at Work. Lignin, that “waste 
half” of wood, has long presented a 
great chemical challenge. Now at last 
we are finding practical uses for it— 
first as a filler for plastics and then as a 
plastic itself. Someday it will likely be 
a source of gasoline, dyestuffs, and in- 
secticides. It is already being used to 
improve soils and build roads. As chem- 
ists find out more about lignin, the 
cost of alcohol made from wood waste 
can be cut in half. Better lignin utiliza- 
tion means cheaper alcohol, which in 
turn means cheaper synthetic rubber. 
Lignin’s high adsorptive powers suggest 
its possible use as a purifier. Every 
new fact found about lignin influences 
you and your pocketbook. 


® Acetyl Choline and Brains. Your 
brainpower seems to depend, according 
to a scientist, on the food you eat rather 
than on the books you read. Your brain 
activity can now be measured by means 
of the brain waves, those minute elec- 


Til. Institute of Tech. 
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WEIGHING but three pounds, this device re- 
cords sound on wire as thin as human hair. 
The attached microphone can be held in the 
hand or clipped to the side of the recorder 
and used like a handie-talkie. (See Young 
Man with a Wire, an article about its in- 
ventor, The Rotarian for February, 1944.) 





trical pulsations which either 
thought itself or at least accom), 
thought. The strength of the waye 


influenced not only by the thyroxiy ; 5,3 
the blood, but also by the su; The 
intensity of brain waves is det 
by the concentration of acety! ch, 
in the brain, and the building 
chemical depends upon the « 
oxide and sugar in the blood. 
want to be a Phi Beta Kappa, be 
what you eat! 


Rota 
243, 


@ Hand-Powered Bulldozer. \ pain. 
has been granted on a hand-p 

bulldozer which should find wic 
when peace comes as a snow; 

clearing one’s walks, It is essentia 
lawn mower with the blades and | 
removed and a pusher blade of wood qi), 
metal installed in front. It also py ai 
vides a means for adjusting the heigl ‘kins 
of the handle and the distance of thf oq), 
blade above the walk. It can be uses 
for pushing dirt about the garden enera 
lawn. he Cl 


@ Lighted Doorknobs. 





rative 


ymmi 


The prob- 























lem of finding one’s own house at ye 
night in a row of houses all alike bung’ 
is simplified by the new electric- : 
lighted glass doorknobs which both ho's 
spot the house and illuminate the aphit 
keyhole. Each house may have its ns 
doorknob of a different color if de- BBR, a1, 
sired. alizes 
@ Photoelectric Counting. By havin wera 
a beam of light (invisible or “blag taal 
light” if desired) focused on a phot itimat 
electric cell, one can count the numbe iin 
of times the beam is cut by moving — 
jects. Thus cars on a highway or ra Lan 
road, people passing into a_ building mpli: 
objects rolling down a chute, or ay igor 
other similar moving thing may | 
counted. By slight modification, g an 
electric impulse which would actuag™, 7, 
the counter device can be made to é 
anything that can be done by an electri@otary 
switch—opening a door, dischargingihat tv 
poison gases, calling the police, turninggyenins 
on lights, or anything else desired. ere C 
go ¢ 
@ Antimosquito Vitamin. Are you pr wey 
ferred bait for mosquitoes? If s ) En 
medical advisor assures us that by (4M, qo, 
ing vitamin D (thiamin chloride), a per 
son is not only made tolerant to UG ci}. 
toxins of the mosquito bites, but a situa yy, 
tion is set up in the blood which! 
highly distasteful to mosquitoes. Peygtrvice 
sons taking thiamin chloride have najry Cl 
ticed that their perspiration has a peclggy vista 


ught 

ne Cl 
NNESE 
ssed 

ith ec 
eside’ 
ocatio} 
ously 
bing r 


t Base 


eeting 


iar odor,and that whenever a mosquit 
aliglts on the skin, it departs in hast 
Putting the thiamin on the skin seem 
to have no effect. It must be taken! 
ternally to produce the action. 


@ Dry-Storage Batteries. A rublt 
company has developed a storage b# 
tery which, after charging, is drain 
and the plates dried. It is claimed th 
after a full year’s storage in this in 
condition, 75 percent of the origi 
charge remains. Such batteries are’ 


special importance for overseas shipgmecently 
ment, as they are lighter in weight # ae eay 
there is no danger from spilled acid. #Ror-by 
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Rotarians R Li 
sao OlAly 
4 
dia Clubs Aid Poor college 
Bouth, Ill, Poor dents have frien 
Paare indeed in the Rotary 
\HMEDABAD, INDIA. In all, some 
ees has been set as a goal 
. nts this year. ... At BHO 
ins have started a campaign 
ns irering from eye 
’ relief for the blind 
Club of CALCUTTA i i 
» adop 1 destitute vil 
sanitation, education ind 
p, ana ponsoring a Coop 
ement and rehabilitation in 
: Early in its Rotary life 
1! » in Fyzaspap launched active 
serv ice nd Youth Service 
rob- . ‘ now sponsors a children’s 
se at c »bbis recreation for 
alike 
tric- ) 
both tho's a Mephitis A novel way rf 
» the lephitis Now? stimulating attend 
e its ince in use in the 
rT de- botary Club of FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, cap 


the unpopularity of a little 


known to some as me phitis me 


just plain skunk 
nber is absent without a le 


i to others a 


ite excuse, he automatically be 
nember of an “inner club” 
es, S the “Skunks.” A merriment 
ducer, the plan is said to have ac 
nlished wonders as an attendance 
ler 


It just happened—at 


g and Eng— 
a recent USO party 


e Twain Meet 
sponsored by the 
tarv Club of New ORLEANS, LA 
it two of the prize winners of the 
ning bore the same surname. Both 
ere Chinese-American Navymen: Phil 
ng, of SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Who mopped 
) the ping-pong competition, and Wah 
») Eng, of Canton, CHINA, who drew 


1Oo! pl iZe. 


Clubs Send Men While it is conceded 


the “cornerstone” of 


~~ a Johannesburg : 
hi Rotary, Vocational 
Pet vice proves a “stumper” to some Ro- 
ive I ry Clubs 4 clearer grasp of it and 
1 pec vista of opportunity were what they 
osquil@™@—ught when 39 Rotarians representing 
| hasteffine Clubs in South Africa met in Jo- 
see NNESBURG for a conference. They dis- 
ken im™mssed the problems and potentialities 
th considerable success. One Club 


sident announced that he had no 

‘cational Service Committee, was pre- 
ge ve ously opposed to the idea, but he was 
raine ing rigkt home and organize one 


is CVRr Base Is Members of the Ro 
rigina eeting Place tary Club of Epmon- 


are ¢ TON, ALTA., CANADA, 
s shigmecently made some new American 


yht a@™mendships when they assembled at a 
aci¢ by United States Army Air Base 
N JUNE, 1945 


D 
eporter 





for a meeting. They were impressed 
by the friendly attitude, and found the 
meeting both enjoyable and educational. 


English Clubs 
Help Hospitals 


The Rotary Club of 
GOSPORT, ENGLAND, 
has formed a Ward 
ens’ Association, which recently raised 
£1,000 to endow a cot at a local war 


memorial hospital. f 


As its part of a 
local drive, the Rotary Club of Wey- 
MOUTH, ENGLAND, iS raising £1,000 for a 
hospital which was damaged by enemy 
action. . 


A Border New blocks for an 
Bridged Again already “solid” 

foundation of inter 
national understanding were recently 
cemented into place in the area around 
DouGLas, Ariz., and Acua Prieta, Mex! 
co. Dignitaries from both sides of the 
border were present at a joint meeting 
of the Rotary Clubs the two places, 
in DouGLas, when, among othe program 
features, national flags were exchanged. 


rf 


Legacy Grows for Remember reading 
Heroes’ Tots about the Australian 

Legacy Clubs’ activi- 
ties in THe Rotarian for December? 
This Rotary-supported program is still 
going strong, as witness this report on 
a recent drive in which public support 
was solicited in the State of Queens- 
land. The goal was £35,000, and the 


amount subscribed reached £52,048, 


assuring a better “break” in life for 
the children of deceased war veterans. 


CRIPPLED adults in Binghamton, N. Y., find 
opportunity for useful, productive living in 
the Sheltered Workshop sponsored by local 
Rotarians. Filling subcontracts for manu- 


Rotary 


‘Over the Top’ When the 
ls a Habit Club of STAFFORD, 


CONN. undertakes 
to raise funds to suppor ie Boy Scouts, 
townsfolk can assume that the drive 
will go “over the top.” That's what 
happened in 1944, and again this yea 


Appreciation Rotarians of Sup 
That Will Last BURY, ONT., CANADA, 
say 1 so it stays 


said. Speakers from a distance are 
given a neatly framed “thank you” 
card; Past Presidents receive one for 
“marked contribution to the ideal of 
service”; and a special card goes to civ 
ic employees, service workers, etc., tor 
long or meritorious service. Then there 
is a “Community 
which is given in rare instances for an 


Service Citation,” 


outstanding contribution to the welfare 
and progress of the community over a 
long period of time 


Colombia Tunes 


The Rotary Club of 
> 
In on Rotary 


EREIRA, COLOMBIA, 

broadcasts “The Ro 
tary Hour” over its local radio station 
every Sunday morning, over both stand 
ard and short wave The programs 
include information on the activities of 


the 16 Colombian Rotary Clubs 


Holyoke Springs a An all-George affair 


’ ‘ hel le r hy 
‘Georgeous Idea as held recently by 
the Rotary Club of 


Ho.Lyoke, Mass., in celebration of the 
birthday of George Washington, first 
President of the United States The 





facturers, they are both earning and learn- 
ing, and are winning their biggest battle— 
regaining their own self-confidence. There 
are 36 workers; 21 have been “graduated.” 
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ROTARY-sponsored Girl Scouts in Culpeper, 
Va., 77 strong, are kept busy on the home 
front these days. Two misses are shown with 
an assortment of afghans and scrapbooks the 
girls made for patients in an Army hospital 








YOUTH will be “in tune” in Huntington Park, 
Calif., for the local Rotary Club recently pre- 
sented its newly organized Teen Town with 
this musical juke box, and several ping-pong 
tables and a volley ball as well. G. A. Baker, 
Club President, is shown at the right, with 
two Teen Towners and advisors of the group. 
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speaker was a George; each member 
named George (there are seven in the 
Club) had a guest by the name of 
George; and there were visiting Rotar- 
ians by that name from other cities. A 
Club publication, The (parody- 
ing Hotyoxe’s Turbine), was issued by 


Turban 
the “George’s Rotary Club.” 
would you 


large would 
feet if you 


Youth Picks How tall 
His Own Size be, how 


be your 
could choose? Virgil Caylor, a 20-year- 
old crippled youth of Muncig, INp., had 
those choices recently, and he selected 
five feet six, and 7C shoes. It was all 
made possible when the Muncie Rotary 
Club in co6peration with the Delaware 
Society for the Crippled, spon- 
sored an operation to remove his with- 
limbs, made infantile 
paralysis, and provide him with artifi- 


County 


ered useless by 


cial ones. 

The Rotary Clubs of 
GUILDFORD and EsH- 
ER, ENGLAND, main- 
tain a strong link with men and women 
from their communities serving in the 
Periodically prayer and 
song services are held, then reported 
in detail in little pamphlets which are 
sent to the service personnel. A “news 
from home” section makes the message 
“almost like a letter.” 


Pamphlets Tie 
Ties Tighter 


armed forces. 


Thirty-five new Ro- 
tary Clubs have re- 
cently been admit- 
ted to Rotary International, and two 
former Clubs have been readmitted. 
Representing literally every “corner” 
of the globe, they are (with sponsors in 
parentheses) Okolona (Tupelo), Miss.; 


Greetings to 37 
New Clubs! 


Photo; Seattle Times 


os 





WHEN the help shortage became acute, the 
University District Rotary Club of Seattle, 
Wash., took this way of solving it. Each 
week different members take turns wearing 
the white mess jackets and chefs’ caps and 
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seeing that the food is served piping hot. 
The waiters on duty today are (left to right) 
Richard J. Wheeler, Club President Lyle 
Stewart, and Geo. M. Bayles. The diners are 
Alvin M. Ulbrickson and Fred W. Kennedy. 





————_ 


The ‘Yes’ Was Unanimous 

‘*Are you willing to invest $10 jy 
the future of Rotary?’’ Rober 
Eisner, President of the Rotary 
Club of Champaign, Ill., asked that 
question recently of his 112 fellow 
members. 

Some were far from home, anq 
one was flat in bed, but every mem 
ber answered, ‘‘Yes,’’ and each 
subscribed that amount to the Ro 
tary Foundation. 

During the past year there haye | 
been 684 contributions from the Ro. 
tary world, aggregating $16,558. The | 
largest single organization check 
was $1,000 from the Rotary Club of 
Huntington Park, Calif.; the larg 
est individual gift was $500 from 
Merle E. Faber, of Waupun, Wis 

There have been 51 contributions 
to the Rotary Relief Fund, aggre 
gating $4,886. 








——__ 


Brownsburg (Hawkesbury, Ont.) Qu 
Canada; Livonia (Plymouth), Mj 
Camden-Wyoming (Dover), Del.; F 
(Smithfield), N. C.; Taurangs 
(Rotorua), New Zealand; Hales 
England; Guam, Marianas Islands (re 
admitted); Excelsior Springs (Kansas 
City), Mo.; Toccoa (Hartwell), Ga 
Buffalo (Bolivar), Mo.; Nasik (Bom. 
bay), India; Jinotepe (Managua), Nica. 
raugua; Sal Cristobal (Esperanza 
Argentina; Porto Velho (Manaos), | 
zil; José Battle y Ord6éfez (Treinta j 
Tres and Minas), Uruguay; 
India; Fyzabad (Lucknow), India 
Brackettville (Uvalde), Tex.; Glenviey 
(Winnetka and Wilmette), Ill.; Warren: 
ton (Henderson), N. C.; Villa Aleg 
(San Javier), Chile; California (Browns 
ville), Pa.; Waelder (Flatonia), Tex 
Alajuela (San José), Costa Rica 
water (Livingston), Calif.; Rauma-Ra 
mo, Finland; Walton (Erlanger), Ky 
Nykoping, Sweden; Vadstena, Swe 
den; New Prague (Mankato), Minn 
Apostoles (Santo Tomé), Argentina 
Burnham-on-Sea, England; Jamestown 
(Lebanon), Tenn.; Sao Francisco d 
Sul (Joinville), Brazil; Quezaltenang 
(Guatemala City), Guatemala (readmit 
ted); and Maesteg, Wales. 


Oaks 


Ratlar 


When a serviceman 
is a guest of the Ro 
tary Club of CHIcaco, 
ILu., he is handed a ready-printed postal 
card to fill out and send to his family 
back home. On the card are a par 
graph about the original Rotary Clu! 
and the suggestion that local Rotarians 
be notified of the serviceman’s contact 
with it. There is room for other news, 
too. 


No Patent 
on This Ideal 


For the past 2 
years Rotarians 

ASHTABULA, OHI 
have been actively interested in te 
lives of crippled youngsters in thelf 
community. For many years Rotariais 
acted as godfathers for crippled chi: 
dren, often accompanying them to te 
hospital for treatment and _ helping 
them in other ways. Now practically 


Happier Lots for 
Crippled Tots 
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anniversaries 


month I -+y are Staunton, 
Bruns N. J.; and Bucy 
) 
ping wit ir conditions, the 
inniv ; y celebration of 
ne Rotary Club of ORLANDO, FLA., was 
of the regular 
ip i history for all 
resent ind past Of the 18 
nembers, 15 were present, in 
»a still active. During 
he past year the ster has been in 
! per 
» Rotary Club of LEWISBURG, 
<i its recent silver anniver- 
hart members who are still ac 
ynored Special guests at 
ii ‘re members of the sponsor 
MILTO PA 
six of the 16 charter members of 
! iry Club of Brookrincs, So. DAK., 


hand at the recent silver-an- 


rsary celebration. A seventh, still 
live in the Club, was out of the city 
siness. . . . When the Rotary Club 

H [Cont ed on page 4] 
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MORALE BUILDER: Padlocked “prisoners” parade in a scene in the home-talent musical 
which was recently presented by the members of the Marion, Ohio, Rotary Club (see item) 
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NO FALSE ALARM! 
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High-school students in Waupun, Wis., learn practical pointers 





about 


how to service and operate fire extinguishers. Rotarians sponsored the program (see item). 





DRUMS and bugles were recently given to the Royal Canadian Sea Cadet (Falkland) Corps 
by the Rotary Club of Ottawa, Ont., Canada, which was instrumental in initiating the group 
some 20 years ago. Club President Charles D. Donald (third from left) made the presentation. 
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Cleveland Goes f°: 


some 
were 


“hass 


= i 
to a Dairy Shows: 
Rhea 
Through 4-H Club boys ana gurls WE ine | 
a Tennessee Rotary Club is making v* 
its area purebred-cattle conscious, | 





the 
point 
tom 
| MIGHT say I picked up my courage by 4 
of the neck” as I entered the Chief’s office. - 
Surprise, I know, is always a good tactic— ’ 
he noticed that I was edging toward his desk, I ley, . 
a barrage of words at him: “I don’t think I’]] i 
ing in on Saturday, Chief. Kinda wanta g& 
Cousin Carrie’s farm. Fresh air, y’ know. And ' 
grass, and cattle lowing in the lane. And, 
Carrie bake buckwheats!” 
Guess the Editor didn’t quite savvy what I'd ; 6% 
as he went on shuffling papers on his desk, h: 
tered, “That’s fine!” “ We 
“Gee, that was easy,” I congratulated myself, ec 
have to try this oftener.” rs 
Putting the papers down, and reaching into ; é ; fs 
er, my Chief repeated, “That’s fine! That fits ris we 
in with my plans for you. Here’s a railroad ti nade 
will take you to some of the most cultured cattle ¢ “Fr 
tant. And, don’t worry, they'll low when they se« i 
You are now on your way to Cleveland, Tennesse¢ a 
cover a Junior Dairy Show which Rotarians went 
The Show’s on Saturday. Good luck!” region 
En route I read up on Cleveland. It has on rn C 
largest mills in the country that turns raw wool of pu 
finished clothing, and is a thriving city of som: years 
tucked into the southeastern corner of Tennessee, n¢ — 
neighboring North Carolina and Georgia. tral s 
I remembered that the Cleveland Rotary Club Per 
organized'‘a Knot-Hole Gang for boys several years ag John 
and had sponsored a minstrel show to provide funsMM), in, 
to feed undernourished school children. I recall enthu 
also, that the Club had helped crippled children ; 
adults, and had an active Boys Work Committes FIVE | 


Two years ago the Club sponsored its first Jw 
Dairy Show for the 4-H Club members of Bradl 
County—but this exhibition I was about to see was 
something new. It was to be the first annual Junior 
Dairy Show for District III, a several-county area 
And—it had State Agriculture Department backing 

Hardly had I arrived in Cleveland when I found m 
self at the Courthouse Square—and there, mind yo, 
I saw a sight no true milk lover could ever forget 
Parked on the pavement on three sides of the Bracle! 
County Courthouse square, where you’d usually s¢ ~ 
Fords or Plymouths or farmers’ trucks, were rows | 
contented cows, sleek-cheeked calves, and yelling ye 
lings. They lined Thirty-first, Thirty-second, # 

Broad streets. Before the day was over a good mai 
of them had prize ribbons, but none of them had a 
parking ticket. 

I eased my way through the throng on the Court 
house lawn, over to the 50-foct tent which had bee! 


GROOMING TIME: Peggy Ann DeFriese (above) poses 
with her entry. . . . (Below) Marcheta Benton puts 
the brush to her senior and grand champion winner. 
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ng. That’s where they 
ne 
»b it was, too. For 
those heifers and cows—they 
ly Jerseys—had very classy 
Raised by 4-H youths on farms 
| 


i yn McMinn, and 


iW Phe nties, the entries must have 


jirls 
Ring 


10Uus, 


150 And I will have you 

hese animals travel only in 

bovine circles, for eve one 
d 


nding around at the fringe of 
when an unknown friend 
yut Rotarian Grover C. Brown 
He was Chairman of the Exhi- 


mittee, and was, I was Ccer- 

man to see to pick up a 
f-the-program data. 

years ago,” Rotarian Brown 


he Cleveland Rotary Club and 
lture Department enabled a 
idley 4-H youngsters to buy 
ylooded livestock.” 
seen how thoroughly sold the 
ners are on the value of thor- 
i tock, as I watched the pa 
r prize pets. At the same time 
of Satistaction on the 


the proud parents of the young 


g 

I thought to myself, “I'll bet 

ing agricultural scientists are 

Mom and Pop a thing or three 
advantages of pedigree.’ 

From that small start the good work 


id into the surrounding coun- 
two States,” Chairman Brown 
“Counties in the lower eastern 


ff Tennessee and those of north- 


1 Georgia now stand out as a center 
f purebred livesto¢ —-while just a few 
the limelight in livestock mat- 


s in Tennessee was held by the cen- 


Perhaps the fact that Club President 
John M. Dunlap is in the dairy-products 
ness had something to do with his 


enthusiasm for the project—I wouldn’t 


FIVE OF the winners in the senior calf division of 
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TOP HONORS in the Bradley County show go to Jimmie Lane Trewhitt’s Noble Castor Maiden. 


know. But he certainly had the back- 
ing of every Club member. All but a 
few Rotarians who couldn’t leave their 
businesses were on hand helping to run 
the show. 

And, oh, yes, there were 50 entries in 
a poultry show held in conjunction, 
which terminated the Rotary Club’s 4-H 
chick project for the year. Add to that 
the 50 entries in the County Dairy Show 
(in which premiums were $300), and 
the district doings with nearly 150 


entries (for which Rotarians put up 
part of the $1,171 in prizes) and I’m sure 
that you'll agree it was a pretty big 
day all the way around. The young 
stock raisers 
earned and 
learned, while 
I yearned—not 
for buckwheats, 
but to join ’em. 

Yours, THE 
SCRATCHPAD MAN 


the District III Junior Dairy Show are pictured with a group of the Cleveland Rotarians. 
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They’re Always There! 


HERE’S something about Rotary which inspires regular atten- 
Tatoo Clubs in every quarter boast members whose nonmiss 
records date back ten years, 20 years, or even more than a quarter 
century. One thing that keeps them coming week after week is, as 
Paul P. Harris, Rotary’s Founder and President Emeritus, has 


said, “the opportunity Rotary affords them for free and informal 
fellowship with the leading men and best citizens of their respec- 
tive communities.” 

John G. Todd (left, at right), steam-radiator retailer in Hunt- 


ington, W. Va., has a 26-year mark; and Henry G, Garrelts (far 
right), a paper and paint distributor of Quincy, IIl., hasn’t missed 
a meeting in onescore years and five. : 


These Rotarians haven’t missed a weekly meeting for 15 years or more. 
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Other Rotarians’ commendable records 





First row: Lloyd E. Moore, veterinary s 
24% yrs., of Amsterdam, N. Y.; Harry W. | 
subscription services, 19% yrs., of St. Johr 
Vt.; C. H. Condit, renting—proprietary, 18 
Gilman, Ill.; Theodore O’Brien, plumbin 
yrs., of Corning, N. Y. 

Second row: William T. Hart, past servic , ; s Di 
yrs., and Albert Whisler, electric light and 
20% yrs., both of Oceanside, Calif.; Isaiah M 












































building construction, 16% yrs., of Colun 
Ohio; Harry Pickoff, produce distributor, It 
of Taylor, Tex. 

Third row: Oscar R. Whilden, livestoc} 
yrs., Andres Horcasitas, railroad transport 


Flag 


15% yrs., and Karl Hansen, store and bai 
tures, 15% yrs., all of New Orleans, La.; C 
S. Passavant III, security brokerage, 20% 
of Zelienople, Pa. 

Fourth row: Frank N. Overdeer, building 
struction, 23% yrs., and Elwood A. Davis 
elry, 23% yrs., both of Wilmington, Del.; Harry 


> =v 





f 


D. Doerr, automobile retailing, 18% yrs., of 
land, N. J.; Karl A. Reiche, education—; 
schools, 1714 yrs., of Bristol, Conn. 

Fifth row: Arthur C. Hunt, men’s cloth 
retail, 16 yrs., of Wood River, Ill.; James J 
gan, men’s clothing—retail, 21 yrs., of New! 
port, Mass.; Warren S. Shaw, commercial photog: 
raphy, 21 yrs., of Lewiston-Auburn, Me.; H: 
son H. Young, natural-gas distributing, 20% 
of Sand Springs, Okla. 

Bottom row: John A. Vernon, newspape! 








lishing, 15% yrs., of Williamstown, N. J.; Russel 7 = 
E. Crane, flowers—retailing, 18% yrs., J. Howard 8 a 
Sharp, dentistry, 18% yrs., and Fred R. Wood ot thr 
ruff, Jr., printing, 17% yrs., all of Ocean City, are th 
N. J.; Edward H. Jessup, vegetable growing, tionate 
15% years, of Palmyra-Riverton, N. J.; Warren “The | 
Focer, groceries—retailing, 22% yrs., of Pitman, surnar 
N. J.; L. G. Smith, drugs—retailing, 17% yrs., of names 
Shelbyville, Ky. a J 
rst is 
ond, a 
the th 
f Pue 
The; 
ence, } 


otto 
clippir 
ers of 


pings, 
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A ssemeuies. Rotary’s Internation- 















Assembly for 1945 will be held in 
wr units, each attended by no more 
than ) persons from outside the Chi 
v0 ea Meeting at the Edgewater 


Reach Hotel in Chicago, II1., the sessions 
iy 28, and will continue through 
The International Convention 
| be held by proxy, and there will be 
( cil on Legislation. The Board 
) tors will meet in Chicago from 


> 
) 0 










Fine Idea. ANTHONY E. PENDL, of the 
Club of Wilshire, Calif., has 
itact with every new Club in 

District (107) during his five years 
ership. His procedure requires 


is built a “wildcat fines’’ box 








ry 
aly 


Flags and Funds. Combining R: 
with business duties, RoTARIAN 
KANT PATEL, Of India, recently 
visited a number of 
Rotary Clubs in the 
United States. He pre- 
sented Rotary flags 
from his own Club in 
Baroda to the Clubs in 
New York and Chi- 
cago. He has now re- 
turned home. 
RasJYA RATNA GIRDHAR- 
LAL D. PARIKH, also a 
member of the Baroda 
ib, figures in India news because of a 
ist fund of approximately $210,000 he 
recently established. It is to be used to 
aid those distressed by calamities and 
the uplift of the backward classes 
is thought to be the largest gift of 
kind from an Indian Rotarian to 








Patel 


‘Tri-incidence.’ Rotary in Puerto Ri 
mtains a coincidence of triple pro- 
tions. Three brothers are Presidents 
iree of the Island’s ten Clubs. They 
the Zapata brothers, known affec- 
lately to their Rotarian friends as 
Three Shoes.” Discounting their 
sumame, the three men have but three 
hames among them: MIGuEL ANTONIO, 
ost ANTONIO, and José Micuet. The 
st is a physician in Arecibo; the sec- 
od, a radio distributor in Mayaguez; 
the third,a professor at the University 
of Puerto Rico, in Rio Piedras. 


They Serve. Rotarians in Independ- 
ence, Mo., take the “Service above Self” 
motto seriously, a recent survey of news 
Clippings graphically discloses. Mem- 
bers of the Club have headed practically 
very community activity of conse- 
(uence during the past year. The clip- 
pings, arranged around a Rotary wheel, 
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make a well-rounded Community Serv- 
ice “news wheel. 


Report. How Rotary District Com- 
mittees work and what they can achieve 
is told in a 28-page booklet recently 
published by the Youth Service Com- 
mittee of District 107, whose Governor 
is CLypE E. Hoppine, of Alhambra, Calif. 
Dr. MarvEL Beem, of Los Angeles, Chair- 
man of Rotary International's Youth 
Committee and a Past District Gover- 
nor, authored the preface; and there 
are comments by Committee members 


‘Happy Birthday.’ Birthday wishes 
are unanimous and indelible in the Ro- 
tary Club of Del Rio, Tex. Just as sure- 
ly as a member’s birthday rolls around, 
Dr. S. W. Crosstey, Chairman of the 
Fellowship Committee, has every Ro- 
tarian sign a birthday card which is 
then presented to the honored member 
at the meeting nearest his natal day. 


Added Beauty. The Chicago office of 
the President of Rotary International 
has been given an added touch of beauty 
through the generosity of SARKis and 
Haic NAHIGIAN, members of the Rotary 
Club of Chicago. They have presented 
a beautiful Shiraz rug for the room. 


Hundred Percent. Three members of 
the Rotary Club of Vassar, Mich., were 
presented with awards for ten years’ 
perfect attendance at the recent tenth- 
anniversary meeting. The trio—E. C. 
BRAINERD, LEwis WALTON, and Henry W. 
Owen—had plenty of company during 
the calendar year 1944, for during that 
time every member of the Club had a 
perfect-attendance record. 


Memento. Among the many Rotary 
souvenirs he has collected during his 
28 years as Secretary of the Rotary Club 
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“YOURS in Rotary—with warm regards” 
reads the inscription on this Roosevelt photo, 
a keepsake of Rotarian Tremain (see item). 


of Albany, New York, Joun F. TreMaAIn 
has a photograph which, on April 12, 
gained greatly in significance. It is a 
personally inscribed portrait of FRANK- 
LIN DELANO ROOSEVELT (See Cut), Who, as 
the world knows, died on that date. It 
came into SecreTary TREMAIN’s hands 
thus: On March 14, 1930, Mr. Roosrvecr, 
then Governor of the State of New York, 
addressed the Albany totary Club, 
speaking on the subject: “Some Concep- 
tions of Service.” On that same occa- 
sion he was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Club and, as a “write-up” in 
Capital Cogs commented a week later, 
“It was interesting to see how a person 
who has just come into Rotary and who 
has had very little opportunity to study 
its purposes is so thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of Rotary. ... We could 
not help but feel that there was a sin- 
cerity and personal interest in Rotary 
which made the Governor a Rotarian at 
heart as well as in formal membership. 
The meeting last Friday was one not 
soon to be forgotten.” During the “his 
toric meeting’’—it was so described at 
that time —GoverNor ROOSEVELT gave 
SECRETARY TREMAIN, Who that day shared 





ALL MEMBERS of the Rotary Club of 
Luray, Va., sport beautiful walking canes, 
through the generosity of Rotarian Jacob 
P. Stirewalt (right, center) who gathered them 


during his 20 years’ service in the Panama 
Canal Zone. Fashioned of choice hardwoods 
of American Tropics, some are made of lig- 
num vitae, the heaviest and hardest of wood. 
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SPEED 
é 


STAPLERS 


_ Ne need to look, fumble or fuss . . . 
_ Just swing back the head ond drop a 

strip of staples into the wide open 
>. channel... This mechanical simplicity 
is one of the exclusive features which 
moke SPEED Swingline STAPLERS 
preferred above all others... PUT 
“SPEED” ON THE JOB and you are 
gvaranteed smooth, trouble-free sta- 
pling for a life-time!...Desk and 
Plier-Type Models-—-$1.50 to $5.50. 
















Ask your stationer for GENUINE, 





STAPLES...Sold only in original 
Red, White and Blue corton and 
GUARANTEED UNCONDITIONALLY 
.++Precision-made, they are uniformly 
perfect in quvolity and alignment, 
achieve smoother penetration, and 
ore free from the excess give that 
causes machines to clog... GENUINE 
“SPEED” STAPLES ore best for any 
standard machine! 












100% ROUND WIRE “SPEED” . 












a place at the speaker's table, the auto- 
graphed print. 

That Mr. RooseveL.t learned quickly 
about Rotary is evidenced by an inter- 
view he gave THE RoTarRIAN on The For- 
gotten Crippled Child. Appearing in the 
issue for March, 1933—the month he be- 
gan serving his first term as President 
of the United States—the interview re- 
veals a wide acquaintance with the work 
of Rotarians in the field of handicapped 
children. 

A telegram addressed to Mrs. ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT and signed by RicHarp H. 
WELLS, President of Rotary Internation- 
al, and Puivie Lovesoy, Secretary, was 
sent on the evening of the late Presi- 
dent’s death. It read: 

On behalf of the 5,300 Rotary Clubs of 
the world, with nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion Rotarians, we express to you and the 
members of your family the deepest per- 
sonal sympathy in the loss of your husband, 
who truly died in the service of his country 
and of the world at large He was a great 
| leader and will forever be remembered as 
a great humanitarian. 


| Tribute. As one group of Rotary Dis- 
trict Governors is about to yield office 
to another, this poetic tribute to a Gov- 
ernor is particularly apt. Paid to 

CLAUDE RUNNING, of Thornbury-Clarks- 

burg, Ont., Canada, who headed District 

152 in 1943-44, it was written by his fel- 

low Rotarian FRANK Moore. 

Thy quills are bursting through the down 

To lift thee far afield, 

To give thee place of fair renown 

| The willing club-men yield. 

Thy modest mien will bear thee light 
Before the sons of men; 

And when thy candle burns most bright 
Remember duty then 





| Mayhap, who knows? a hand Divine 
| Hath laid thy pathway there, 
| To thither bear the oil and wine 

To some who need our care. 


The bells may ring; the banners fly, 
To speed thy triumph past; 

’Tis love’s response to victim’s cry 
Will bring the joys that last. 

A wider field is ranging too, 
For nations we must bring, 

Forgetting what we can’t undo, 
To form a family ring. 

| A Rotary we; the world must see 
Is what we shout and feel; 

Enlarge we must, till room there'll be 
In our familiar “wheel.” 


Accountant, JOsEPH CLAYTON, a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Falconer, N. 
Y., has recently been named area ac- 
countant for the Red Cross in Australia. 
He has been in Red Cross overseas serv- 
ice since May, 1943, serving at Guadal- 
canal and in New Caledonia and Austra- 
lia. 


Add: Congressmen. In the United 
States Congress are 78 Rotarians—22 
Senators and 56 members of the House 
of Representatives. To the list of them 
published in THe Rotarian for April add 
the following (“A” signifying active; 
“FA,” former active; and “H,” hon- 
orary): Senate. West Virginia—Har.Ley 

. Kircore (H), Beckley. House. Colo- 
rado—DeEaAN M. GILLEsPIE (A), Denver; 
Illinois—ANntTon J. JoHNsoN (H, FA), 
Macomb; Mississippi—Jamizc L. Wuir- 
TEN (H, FA), Charleston; New York— 
Avucustus W. Bennet (H, FA), New- 
burgh, and Epcar A. SHarp (H, FA), 





Patchogue; Pennsylvania—Rosert F. 





Ricu (H, FA), Lock Haven; South (2), 
lina—Joun J. Ritey (A), Sumter; Te, 
—EvuGENE Wor.ey (H), Shamrock _ 
Nomenclature. When it comes y 
names, there is certainly a large enoys 
assortment on the roster of the Rotary 
Club of Syracuse, N. Y., to stimulate tig 
imagination of any poet, according » 
Past District GOVERNOR THOMA Meck 
VICKERS, a member. For instance, they 
are an Aspot(T), three } 
PRIEST; a TOWN(E) with three Papp 
and one Ponpb; a SINGLE and a Grovp:; 
CRANE, two DRaKEs, a Kuip(D), and; 
BADGER(0O); a HUMMER and a Harpg; 
and a Post. Among 
are a BARBER, a CARPENTER, a P 
CooK(E), two MILLERS, a MINER, seve 
SMITHS, and a TayLor. Colorful? Ther 
are Brown, Gray, GREEN, and Wurm 
one member who’s GRIM(M), and om 
who’s always (W)RIGcHT. There are 
LonGc, SHORT, BrRoAp, CLOsE, and Low;( 
The Club has a Ruy, and it has 
Prick. A CASHIER vouches for it. 


BISHo} S. 


i 
Cross tradesme 


M ASON. 3 


Challenge. One Tuesday seve 
weeks ago L. E. FAULKNER, vVice-pres 
dent and general manager of the Mis 
sissippi Central Railroad Company 
dressed fellow members of the Rota 
Club of Hattiesburg, Miss. At one px 
he threw out a challenge to labor, | 
ness, agriculture, and the professions t 


BRIGADIER GENERAL Carlos P. Romulo 
accepts a check for $500 from Chesley R 
Perry, President of the Rotary Club of Chi 
cago, Ill., presented by “Club No. One” for 
relief of civilians in The Philippines, on a te 
cent broadcast. James B. McCahey, president 
of the Chicago Board of Education, looks on 


get together, to start a movement of ce 
Operation. Next day representatives 
these groups announced that they were 
ready to accept the challenge, and short 
ly an Association of Labor, Business 
Agriculture, and Professions began | 
take shape, the members seeing “eye t 
eye” on fundamentals which they be 
lieve must be reéstablished if the com 
petitive enterprise system is to col 
tinue. 

Bond. As it recently received ils 
charter, the new Rotary Club of Ajo 
Ariz., sensed a close bond with the first 
Rotary Club in the world—Chicago, Ill 
SILvVesTER ScHIELE, first President of 
Club No. 1, was on hand to aid in the 
presentation of the charter. 

—THE ScraTcHPpaD MAN 
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of 40 Doz. Extra Plump, Tender “ 
Juicy TURKEY S=Just For Folks 
Who'd Like to Taste and Enjoy This Fame 


(NO RATION POINTS) 


GOLDEN-BROWN WHOLE SMOKED BIRDS — OR WE’LL DO THE 
CARVING AND SEND YOU THE RICH MEAT—VACUUM-PACKED 
IN HOME-SIZE JARS FOR YOUR PANTRY SHELF 


ACH BIRD an individual masterpiece ... cured the century-old way in rare herbs and 
spices, and personally smoked by a man proud of a 3-generation tradition of turkey- 
smoking. No wonder this is America’s choicest delicacy — beyond all comparison in 
the mouth-watering goodness of the tender, delicate white meat and rich, zestful dark 

meat... full of juiciness and rare flavor. Now you can stock your pantry and enjoy anytime. 


As a noted writer and hostess writes: “Of course, there is nothing like a thick slice of 

Pinesbridge Farm Smoked Turkey grasped firmly and eaten ‘out of hand. Or between 

ae thin slices of your favorite bread with fresh butter. I think most people's first Pinesbridge 

A fs Tot J See Turkey is largely eaten this way.” Or you and your guests can smack your lips over 
ST ll ee Gat dozens of wonderful dishes — with a Pantry Shelf Assortment of the rich meat, or one 


——_— . 
of these succulent birds . . . smoked-cooked to the exact turn of golden-brown delicious- 


Deal 
in: 


Wee Ato Tue ness over fragrant applewood embers, all ready tv eat. 
a} MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. Whole birds weigh 7 to 16 Ibs., net smoked 


iy 
- - 
2KtEo TUR ——- 


bgktic © ie eo ar weight. Price $1.50 the lb., express prepaid. Pantry Shelf Assortments $14.50 and $7.50. 
SMOKED TUR b... i : Guaranteed to please or your money will be refunded. NO RATION POINTS 
Yrs} NEEDED. Recipe Book and Cocktail Hour Hints with your order. 


Tender, Juicy SLICES of Smoked Turkey . —s = WY 
meat, just as you would carve it — put up in deli- 3 ‘ . Pe 
cate Smoked Turkey Broth for succulence and & q >. ( VA 
rich favor. Nothing added but the natural broth. we & PS a \~ —~ wy ARM WJ 
Smooth Spready PA TE. So irresistibly tempt- pe ) NAGS , , 4 
ing you can’t stop eating it — wonderful on crack- ¥ . sy SMOKED TURKEY = 
ers, canapes. Delicious in combinations with « re ‘ 
cream cheese; etc. SS _>——__— ma, — a, 
READY-CUT. Smoked Turkey Meat cut in S if a 
small pieces for superb salads and sandwiches — ft A)\ SS 
or creamed, a la king, and in scores of other ? ope ye PINESBRIDGE FARM 
hne dishes. Y 

: R.F.D. 3 - OSSINING, N. Y. 
TWO POPULAR-PRICED ASSORT- 


MENTS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 
Sent express prepaid anywhere in the U. S. PINESBRIDGE FARM, R.F.D. 3, Ossining, N. Y. I enclose check 


ASSORTMENT A —4 each of quarter- Please ship Pinesbridge Farm products listed below, express prepaid: 
AMOUNT 


pound jars of Paté, half-pound jars of : 
Sliced Smoked Turkey and FReady-Cut (12 C) WHOLE er were Onan 
jars in all) $14.50. ASSORTMENT B— ASSO ; -—~*«*«‘«~*é«i enclose card for mee and send 
two each (6 jars in all) $7.50. SUPPLY COPANTRY a eee fae Assortment A (] or B [1] 
LIMITED — Order early to avoid dis- (1 PANTRY ASSORTMENTS B as gift to: 
appointment. The Old Turkey Smoker's at $7.50 €a.. 

Recipe Book with each order, giving dozens TOTAL__ ae 

of suggestions for appetizing hors d'oeuvres, 7 Pe 
salads, canapes, entrees, of unusual and SG SRE 
luscious kinds. These products keep indefi- - 
nitely without refrigeration until opened. , ~ ae 
































Talking It Over 


2 


ONCE UPON A TIME IN? ie | [Continued from page 3] 


i ° 1 ge weet | 
de : rr : — 
po ag in Britain, but other countries ; o) me fin 
7 | . . 
GPS-0 we P I believe it would be well for py indo! 
oi r nessmen and educators to realize tho fiimiled 


mutual interests and responsibiliti« {iifom 
for business may be thought of : pnd 
community earning its daily 
. PES whereas education may be con j 

Teh Sag en as the preparation of youth for t frned 
THIS WAS THE of earning its daily bread. Ras De 

Although education is a funct 


- PIPE THEY SMOKED the State, it would not run for a port 


without industry’s financial sx 














It is therefore our task as educaton iii 
to teach those things that will make fe i Ma) 
better understanding of the imp« - 
of business and industrial ente —_ < 

Private enterprise, on the other | MB ctic 
as an integral part of democratic oi # 
ciety, Owes much to education The o—| 
sacredness of the individual perso: im Ro 
is the cornerstone of democratic t! ¢ 
ing, a fact being increasingly stress« 
modern education. 

Many of the millions of returning fog ny 
veterans will be learning new vocation: Him, aj] 
many present workers will be changin. 
occupations; there will be much moving ohec 
from one part of the country to anothe ; vi 
Education and business must togethefims 
meet the educational needs that willy 
inevitably arise from these condit B® hist 
with intelligence and energy. We canfjars a; 
not walk backward into the future. 


ooee 



















New ‘Low-down’ on Low 
From M. P. GREENWOOD-ADAMS 
Lecturer and Writer 
Flushing, New York 
It strikes me that Rotarian A. S. Ap 

stiss should have held his horses be 

fore rushing into print with incorrect b 

information about my old friend David 

Low, famous cartoonist of the London 

Evening Standard [see Talking It Over, 

THE Rotarian for April]. 

David Low was born in Christchurch, 
New Zealand, and at a very early age 
proved himself an embryo craftsman 
with the pencil. He had drawings pub 
lished before he had reached his teens, 
and later became a cartoonist for 3 
Christchurch sheet. His work made 

LHS STERNCREST 14K such an impression on McLeod, the big 

$7.50 wig of the Sydney Morning Herald, that 

Solid gold band-selected brior when Alfred Vincent, Melbourne cat r 

toonist for the “Bully,” passed on, Davii 

Low was selected to fill his shoes. I met 

Low on his arrival in Melbourne and 

arranged for his accommodation at St jj ANO 

x — Kilda, one of the top residential sec 3" ° 

tions of the Victorian capital. ... Af 

Low turned out a great many brilliant oddr, 

cartoons for the Sydney Bulletin— 

newspaper that had developed mat) 
young artists. His real break came 
when William Morris Hughes was 

power as Prime Minister of the Com... 
monwealth. Low’s cartoons stirred UH, .. 
the Prime Minister to such an exteni@,.. 
that Hughes threatened to suppress him. eo 

Hughes was a cartoonist’s dream, an #. up 

Low took advantage of it. He produce’ Pe 

a complete book dealing with Hughes - 

in cartoon form. It was called the 
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Smooth finish—also other hand- 
some models, antique or smooth. 
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MARATHON 


JULIET 
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TOURNEAU 


~~ 


) 
pws fine watches 
rel-tellaeli-te MoM Mele te], 
combination of Beaut 
and Accuracy : 
MARATHON emaslelame 
watch in 14 Kt. gold, with 
genuine diamond to mark 
noon and midnight 17 
jewels Raised old 
numerals. $130.* 0 
J 
none a lady's flexible 
icelet watch beautif 
vers in 14 Kt ak 
ewels.R 
ews bs aised gold numerals 


*F 
Jeral 
ederal Tax Included 


TOURNEAU %cthe 


431 MADISON AVENUE, > 


New We 
eston Hotel Building 
y 


here’s security 
f conve- 


UT meanwhile 


in the form oO 
e Protection that in- 
sures agains ly every kind 
of loss common to all owners © 
cash and securities and provides 
proad coverage OF other property- 
That’s important, too. Losses are 
occurring every minute due to Dis- 
honesty, Disappearance and De- 
struction 0 ble assets...-Ourt 
Comprehensiv )” Policy 
is a continuin your 


f valua 
e “Triple I 
4 answer to 





cial Concerns, 


Yo per table 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


BROADWAY « NEW YOR 
RK 





worry over the 
securitie 
Here, at 4 cost no 
separate 
“Triple D 
Blanket Fidelity, 
gia 
Deposit, 
Insurance 4 


spe 
agent of your 


Tsipte “py” Policy #5 particularly 
Professional Firms 4 


aor street, NEW YORK 


Plazo 8-3266 






safety of yout cash, 
s and other property: 
more than for 
policies and bonds out 
”» coverages include 
Premises Bur- 
Messenger, Safe 

° 


ry and Robbery, 
and Alteration 


Forgery 
ll in one. 


nd loss wait for mo 


g. Won't you call out 


ech-makin 
broker about it now? 


s of Commer- 


adapted 10 need 
g Companies. 


nd Manufacturi” 
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NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
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THE TWIN —2400 CARDS 


The newest most compact 
card file!... Handsome! ... 
Handier! . .. Saves Space! 


Rock-A-File’s unique feature of 
rolling open broadside makes 
the difference. A flick of the finger 
puts the entire contents in full 
view, perfectly aligned and in- 
stantly accessible. Space is saved 
wherever it’s used—on the edge 
of a desk, small table or window 
ledge—for in use or not in use 
Rock-A-Files are only 15 inches 
long, and the width increases but 
slightly when én use. 





Single Model 
1200 Cards 


Rock-A-File Single and Twin Card Files 
are available in Standard Green or Gen- 
uine Walnut in the 3 popular card sizes. 
Order from your stationer or office sup- 
ply dealer. Inquire about the sensational 
Rock-A-File Space-Saving Letter Files. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 


35 EAST WACKER DRIVE © CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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cisco, and does not have nearly so good 
transportation connections. 

Even in the largest cities—those with 
a population of over a million—the daily 
newspapers are restricted to four, six, 
and eight pages daily. A newspaper 
editor at the Brisbane Rotary Club ex- 
plained that as there are no paper mills 
in Australia, newsprint is limited to 30 
percent of prewar requirements. Adver- 
tising is also restricted by the Govern- 
ment. 

Australian Rotary Club meetings and 
programs are quite similar to those in 
the United States. Members without 
Rotary buttons are fined. At the Towns- 
ville Rotary Club several American of- 
ficers were fined “two bob” (32 cents) 
each for “having too much rank.” Mem- 
bers with birthdays are given special 
recognition. When an American Red 
Cross worker whose father was a char- 
ter member of the Rotary Club of 
Tampa, Florida, was introduced in 
Cairns, the Club burst out singing “For 
she’s a jolly good fellow!” The pro- 
gram that day was a shop talk on the 
“meat works,” which to an American is 
a packing house. When I admired the 
baton of the Fortitude Valley Rotary 
Club Sergeant at Arms, the Rotarian 
who had made it invited me to visit his 
wood-box factory a few days later and 
he presented me with a similar baton. 
It’s now in use in my own Rotary Club 
for the collection of fines. 

Australian Rotary Clubs all open with 
the singing of God Save the King and 
many of them include a verse of 
America in honor of the Americans 
present. One Club presents each visitor 
with a booklet describing the Common- 
wealth; another Club has a five-minute 
talk on some American city. 

I think the finest tribute I saw was 
that paid to America’s Memorial Day, 
May 30, when a member of the Sydney 
Rotary Club told the members what 


\W' J 











that day means to Americans 
the Club stood in silent reverence of 
heroic dead. 
Rotarians and their ladies 
the most active assistants in the An 
can Red Cross centers, where 
servicemen are able to find 
pleasure during rest periods 
The opportunity to visit th 
Australia has broadened the 
world fellowship of 
who has had the privilege of 
an “Aussie” Rotary meeting 


every 


How ‘Thanks’ Joined Old Friends 
Told by Eric N. Birks 
Wamberal, Australia 
I assure you that THE Ro 

December, which has just con 

have special interest in many 

ian homes. The reference t 

Fred and to the souvenir gift | 

Officer Keating [see ‘Tha 

‘Down Under,’ page 40] has bi 

many mentions from Rota: 

strange places on a recent “wa 

who remember my father [G. Frec 

Birks, a Past Vice-President of Rot 

International] very kindly and 

out to make my path smooth—and 

so—just as you splendid folks | 

tures in young Fred’s memory 

last all his life. 

Here’s a specific example of Tue R 
TARIAN at work: 

Over a quarter of a century ago t! 
Whitfield boys played cricket on 
same team. We then lived in Kill; 
where Rotarian Fred Birks still 
Certain it is that I have not spoken t 
Dr. Stan Whitfield since the days 
played a pretty bat and then in he bi 
in here, last week, from the t 
Mudgee and opened up by saying, “! 
felt sure that the flying officer men 
tioned in THE ROTARIAN must be a son 
of our old friend, our playmate!” 
We had much to talk over THE Rotarian 

















inted by permission of Roland '* 
i] Bas Consoliéates News Features, 


“KIWANIS can have him next Thursday. The Rotary Club has him today!” 
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WALL STREET 


Investment Guidepost 





The nationwide investment firm of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
holds that when to buy ranks equally in 
importance with what to buy: both re- 
quire keen judgment in timing. Today, 
especially, changing world events leave 
imprints on market trends, and facts 
must be correlated with this in mind, 
for assessment of industry trends and a 
broad background knowledge of leading 
companies will assist investors in plan- 
ning a sound investment program. For 
this reason, M L, P, F & B believes 
investors will find its 1945 Annual 
Security and Industry Survey of un- 
usual interest. 


SECURITY AND 
INDUSTRY SURVEY 


AN ANALYTICAL JOE FOR tnvestTors | 


Ouaercece 


WaT iti 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE | 


70 PINE STREET NEW TORK s, N.Y 





A handbook for today’s investors 

This 64-page study is designed to 
present significant investment informa- 
tion logically, simply and completely. 
It contains a penetrating discussion of 
investment policy and relates this to 
business trends as they affect the aver- 
age investor. Appraising 34 industries 
and classifying 350 separate issues, the 
1945 Annual Security and Industry 
Survey also contains easily understood 
charts which reveal price movements of 
industrial share groups. 

Here, too, are pre-planned portfolios 
for varying investment objectives; 


| thought it excellent. 


| can still see our faults. And as far as 
Mr. Pollock is concerned, he is one of | 


| Channing Pollock’s article, The Worm 


comment on “off board” securities and | 


U. S. Government bonds. 

No matter where a reader is located, 
this survey places in his hands the basic 
information needed to form wise invest- 
ment decisions. Based on careful field 
research as well as on information from 


extensive trade and financial sources, | 


the 1945 Annual Security and Industry 
Survey* is, indeed, a “must” for every 
forward-looking investor. 

; “Your copy of the 1945 Annual Security and 
a Survey will be sent without cost or obligation. 
ate your request to Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
enner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York S; Mee 


JUNE, 1945 


having inspired, or stimulated, a desire 
to visit! Even in these days of flying 
it is a long way from Mudgee in the 
wheat belt of New South Wales to Chi- 
cago, by the lake, and back to Wam- 
beral on the coast where the Pacific 
pounds in surf on our beach—the finish 
of the old-time pathway from Golden 
Gate to Sydney, Australia. Now it’s 
the skyway! 

Clearly the spoken word of young pi- 
lots and the printed word of such medi- 
ums as THE RoTarRIAN are doing much 
to join strangers in friendship! The 
war goes well, but is a very long way | 
from being won. Then comes the real 
test of understanding and friendship. 


Pollock's Feet on Ground 
Believes Mrs. FLorence M 
Jackson Heights, L. 1., 
In my office yesterday I 

happened to see THe Rorarian for 

March and read the article Look Here, 

Mr. Pollock! I just happen to have read 


TEETS 
New York 


doctor's 


May Turn! [February issue], and I 

Most of your readers seem to think 
Mr. Pollock said that all Americans are 
wartime cheats and boors. Of course, 
he said nothing of the sort. However, 
in America the general public has to be 
100 percent perfect—or else. At the 
present time I could send you a number 
of examples of people being courteous 
and kind, but they wouldn’t be in the 
majority. 

No, Americans aren’t perfect, but I 


the few Americans with his two feet 
firmly on the ground and with courage 
to speak his mind. 


Re: Postwar Jobs 

From R. O. Vanpercook, Rotarian 

Proof-Press Manufacturer 

Chicago, Illinois 

From time to time, authors of articles 
in THE Rorarian have stressed the fact 
that demobilized servicemen will want 
to go into business for themselves, the 
implication being that they will want to 
make or service or sell a new product. 

Inasmuch as it will be some time be- 
fore materials will be available for the 
production of new merchandise, the old 
will have to be repaired until the new 
can be produced. Here, I believe, is a 
big opportunity for servicemen and war 
workers who have had training in radio, 
electronics, and automobile, airplane, re- 
frigerator, heating, and building con- 
struction. 

A small repair business requires 
very little capital investment, and by 
earning the goodwill and faith of cus- 
tomers through willing codperation in 
taking care of their needs, the first 
principle of good business is established: 
a reputation for integrity. 

A repair business started on the fun- 
damentals of being of service may be 
the foundation of a far-reaching de- 
velopment. It may bring into life la- 
tent creative instincts that may res’lt 
in improved and new products that will 

















“NEW 
INVESTORS” 


Those with idle funds or 
inheritances, for the first 
time, will find this book 
especially informative. 

It presents clearly and 
concisely what a broker 
can do for you, explains 
terms, details costs and 
includes other pertinent 
data as indicated by the 
following chapter headings: 


OPENING AND OPERATING 
AN ACCOUNT 


WHAT TO EXPECT OF 
YOUR BROKER 
TABLE OF COMMISSION 
RATES 
FEDERAL AND NEW YORK 
STATE TRANSFER TAXES 
FINANCIAL GLOSSARY 


These are supplemented 
by sub-headings designed 
to assist you in the proper 
handling of your account. 

What to buy depends on 
your requirements which 
should be carefully con- 
sidered. We’ll welcome 
your letter requesting 
“Security Transactions.” 


Write for booklet FW 16. 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


#0 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Members Important Exchanges 


Offices: 

New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland ; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor 
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revolutionize existing practices. 















































Of Bonds That 
Make Men Free 





























e 
wi = Ce OO 
More examples of how S=1009.000G ,,, 
Rotarians are leading non 
i ° ong? 
; yro* gp bor drives for war funds. ne 
WM 
| a A "4, x b 
/ wu - 
' . yo HILE the war in Europe was in its 
wie final phase, Rotarians the world around lap 
were pressing without let-up_ their yy thi 
' home-front support. They are, for one nation 
thing, still helping in war-bond drives hicl 
, —as buyers and as salesmen and as or- great 
t ganizers. ynal 
: You’ve read how they’ve helped heap ie be 
the war chests of Britain, Canada, Aus- ‘ nd 
. + Ton WH t i : $1,00 
tralia, South Africa, and the United EN HIS Rotary Club handed him G 91.000 ne 
thie ait Meaaeial ci. aie aman ane quota in an early war-bond drive, Cartoon 
2 oO cena es hte ist Ray Barnes, of the Grand Rapids, Mich 
ples of the way Clubs in the United Herald, was worried. Appealing to readers un 
' States served in recent drives: of his weekly feature page, he sold $2,025 ytion 
; | Sh ° ° re Braprorp, Pa.—Asked to sell enough bonds worth in one day. Since then, by the same il lif 
; ‘ ] to purchase one hospital plane, Rotarians means, he has sold over $1,000,000 worth te 
e | Pp ng arfons sold enough to buy two—$356,400. ” 
S ° Brazit, Inp.—A war-bond ticket drive ruls 
urvive which opened April 4 under Rotarian spon- sulted in a net sale of $284.000 w< co N 
sorship will wind up with a Fourth of July bonds 

" celebration. MANCHESTER, VT.—Indications at ( 

I, pe BRIDGETOWN, N. J.—Rotarians reported cember pointed to the $83,700 quota be Like 
Boa “E” bond sales of $925,875. doubled—or better. 14 
Hi , BurraLo, N. Y.—Early in December Ro- MENOMONEE FALLS, Wis.—The Sixth V ard 
; . B f F d tary bond purchases amounted to rycen we Loan drive went “over the top” whe ill pe 
| CLEVELAND, On10o—Sale of bonds is pushec December totals hit $375,562. Sale , 

' in ay o un y continuously. Every issue of the Club’s Ro- Pearl Harbor: approximately $4,500,00( ny de 

i} tary Reminder carries a potent ad urging MILAN, Mo.—Quotas were tripled elebr 

il bond purchases, over the endorsement of last two drives. Divided into tean I Bas 

: Club members. é tarians compete in teams, the losers | ne cu 

| DANBURY, CoNN.—The quota was $5,000,- a forfeit: three-minute talks. ma 

it 000, but sales surged up to $8,000,000. PATERSON, N. J.—With sales of $136,251 " 
| DORMONT-MouUNT LEBANON, Pa.—Allegheny a two-week period, hopes were high t! vicay 
County bought more than $5,000,000 in goal of $600,000 would be met—enoug! 
. are | bonds to pay for an LST a year ago. It was pay for a B-29 Superfortress. On t 
In this ship’s cargo, salvaged from sea | lost in action, so a drive was started March PiIcaAYUNE, Miss.—Sales amounted to over n 
f water after a 12-day stay, was a ship- | 4 to pay for its successor—with Rotary help. $600,000; the quota was under $400,00 inothe 
i East ORANGE, N. J.—Hoping for an even ROANOKE Rapips, N. C.—Rotarians either ’ 
| i ment of metal parts protected by NO- $400,000, Rotarians sold bonds aggregating bought or sold $23,000 worth of bonds is nl 
OX-ID, the original rust preventive. | $662,025 SANTA Rosa, N. Mex.—The county tary n 
| : : | FAIRBANKS, ALASKA—The quota of $220,000 of $143,000 was passed early in December : 
Parts had been hot-dipped in NO- | was exceeded by $63,000 before the drive with Rotary aid. ealiti 
a OX-ID, wrapped in NO-OX-IDized | officially opened—thanks to a house-to-house SoutH ORANGE, N. J.—The $5,000 qu endea\ 
1} Wrap r. Cartons in which they were campaign in which Rotarians participated. was more than doubled. ..- S dent c 
1 § NO-OX-ID d INDIANOLA, Miss.—Before all reports were SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—‘Where is this money 
' plac were protected. in, sales amounted to $382,086, as against a coming from?” Rotarians were asked whe 
j Whe ; quota of $250,000. a $564,721 total was “hit” early in Dece! >, 
iy gpa pr. sn fall a ITHACA, N. Y.—Early in the drive, Rotar- ber Rota 
2 | : byt tidal rise an of 32 feet ians reported sales of $36,206. STONEHAM, Mass.—Final tabulation: bonds valries 
ei twice a day «+. were opened, every } Jat, N. Mex.—Hardly had the drive begun aggregating $103,325 were sold to an establi 

; NO-OxX-ID protected metal part | when Rotarians reported their goal of $2,000 through Rotarians. ‘ 

' nie . . : had been passed. VAN Buren, Me.—‘“‘Over the quota and bringn 
was taken from its wrappings in rust- JAMESTOWN, N. Y¥.—At one meeting, Ro- going strong,” was the report. An aggre ent na 
free, factory-new condition. | tarians hg + wonws totalling Me na ' gate of $175,000 was in sight in early De 

‘ | <NOXVILLE, ENN.—Rotarians subscribec cember. feren 
Send for details about NO-OX-ID. for almost $1,100,000 in bonds at a special ViIsaLIA, CaAuLir.—Rotarians accounted for sions. | 
j Learnhowitcan give perfect moisture- meeting at wae the State bond chairman more —— i of = gen grt buy ‘ a 
; . . | was the speaker. ing or selling $879,687 worth of bonds i stroys 
' vapor protection to your shipments. LoweLL, Mass.—Rotarian coédperation re- two months. comprt 
Dearborn Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID | which 
: Div., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Iil. which 
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|| RUST PREVENTIVE / Bey 
iB! a € CAN ANY Rotary-sponsored Scout troop beat the record of this Culver City, Calif., group for if t 
it bs It has sold over $1,000,000 worth of war bonds. Patrol Leader Ronnie Pulone (third from vidual. 
} re os 2 left), son of Club Secretary E. D. Pulone, received the Henry Morgenthau medal for se+ the ns 

= = os ing 910 bonds in one drive. R.C. Cochrane, Scoutmaster and Rotarian, is shown at the right. 
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2O 
GERMS 
, < te j A 
. var dioty el 
‘is Swyeey Ordinary dust raised 
= — Y a in sweeping carries 
1. myriads of germs 
Rotat J / which can remain 
vishes for the i virulent for weeks 
Hicix1o Mort and even months. That is 


one reason why thousands 

tions among ob ab ach ob ab = 1-3 oe) ol 1 
i of He stores, and schools are 
Ee etnealbew adopting "Dustless" | 
Are sweeping. Daily sweeping 
: with a Dustless brush and 

wet gg = Arbitrin sweeping fluid 
Nati maa reduces bacteria in the 
RiAS AL, Presi: | air as much as 97%. You 
0} 024 00 an ome ele) Marae @ auraneleloas 





ividuals of differ- | 


rent races, of dif- 

f different profes- 
endship which de- 
s, which permits 
ng human beings, 
earer to each other, 


‘a 


1aices. 
e all, Rotary i fundamental | 
in necessity for the postwar period 


f individuals do not regenerate them 
‘ives, institutions crumble. If individ- 


sdo not understand each other, inter- 


ional society will be a myth JOsE | 


1ARIA VELASCO IBARRA. President of Ecua- | 


The root of the world’s troubles to- 
iy is the elfishness” of nations, and 
pirit of a nation is little more than 
iggregate of the spiri: of the indi- 
iduals comprising the nation. The Ro- 
iry movement in endeavoring 
ts motto of “Service above Self,” 


; 
LO 


Parking on a crusade which may 
eaching international re 

{ this motto is ipplied by the indi 

t must ultimately be adopte 1 DY 


© nation, and with the dawn of the 





this better method of 
sweeping. ye 
Write:-for 

complete 

facts to- 

day. 





“Dustless”"—"Speed Sweep” > ae 


“Speed Wash"— brushes DOES MORE FOR LESS 


MiwauKee Dusriess 


BRUSH COMPANY 


528 North 22nd Street + Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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MEN WHO DEMAND 
THE BEST GO TO 


BEASLEY-BROS. 
JONES-RAGLAND 


or Confect Fit 
in Shoes by | 
STACY-ADAMSI 
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THAT’S PLAIN TO SEE 


To a fine home or office, a choice 
Nahigian Brothers’ rug adds a subtle 
charm that seems to say “here is 
beauty and quality”. For, each rug 
in this unequalled collection has 
been chosen by an expert for color, 
design and quality. Thus, you can 
buy a Nahigian Brothers’ Oriental, 
Chinese or Aubusson rug with abso- 
lute assurance that you are making a 
wise and lasting purchase. Rotari- 
ans and their friends may have a 
selection sent On approval. i 


Nahigian Brothers, Ae. 


Fine Rugs for over Half a Century | 


169 N. Wabash, Chicago 1, Mlinois 
. 
MODERN ORIENTALS 

















ANTIQUES 
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iis ended, 
| greater vigor its magnificent work of 


| social 


day when the nations of the world live 


|}up to the Rotary motto, there will be 


no need to seek for a “New Order.”— 
Sir Goprrey Huceins, Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia, 

om * * 

It is to be hoped that when the pres- 
ent conflagration, which has scourged 
the universe for more than five years, 
Rotary may continue with 


betterment.—RICARDO ADOLFO DE 
La GuarpiA, President of Panama. 
* * ~ 

Rotary in South Africa has a splendid 
record of Community Service. As it has 
become more and more securely estab- 
lished, it has increasingly linked itself 
with various social-welfare activities, 


}and in many of our urban centers it is 
\doing work of great value for which 


|otherwise it would be difficult to pro- 
| vide. 


The war has brought new opportuni- 
ties of service, and Rotary has shown 


lits ability to riseyto these. Practically 


every Rotary Ciub has a Postwar Com- 


|mittee which renders coéperative assist- 
jance to Government and other bodies. 


|In particular Rotary is seeking to help 


in the reéstablishment in civil life of the 
young men, the course of whose life 
has been dislocated by the war. By 


|giving a friendly word and a helping 


| hand to the boy of yesterday who comes 





| 


out of the war perhaps a married man 
and a parent, with his niche in life still 
to be carved out, Rotary will no doubt 
do work of great value in conserving 
the great asset of the country’s youth. 
—J. H. Hormeyr, Deputy Prime Minis- 


ter, and Minister of Finance and Educa- 
|\tion for the Union of South Africa. 


| land of Ceylon, I have had the pleasure 





| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


| 





veloped a personality. 
ing, fascinating, striking, unusual, posi- 
tive, or well rounded, but one that typi- 
fies or identifies you as you. 
tarian who has engrained and developed 


~ = * 
As Commander-in-Chief of the Is- 


of seeing the excellent work which Ro- 
tarians are doing in connection with 
the war effort, the bringing together 
of the various communities in the Is- 
land, and the general welfare of all 
parties. — ADMIRAL GEOFFREY LAYTON, 
Commander-in-Chief of Ceylon. 
+ x - 


Rotary has a valuable and increas- 
ingly important part to play in the new 
world dawning as the bloodshed and 
strife of the present carnage draw 
toward a close. . . —P. KasTreE.L, Gover- 
nor of Curacao, Netherlands West In- 
dies. 


Who Are You? 
WiLtiaM D. MULLIN, Educator 
President, Rotary Club 
Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania 
One person in 135 million Americans, 


}one Rotarian from among 235,000 Ro- 
| tarians, one Rotarian of the 30 Rotarians 
who comprise the membership of the 
Mount Pleasant Rotary Club. 
are just another Rotarian whose name is 
James or John, who when out of sight, 
is out of mind and easily forgotten. 


Now you 


Be that type of Rotarian who has de- 
May it be pleas- 


Be a Ro- 





definite qualities of character that ma, 
for good American citizens and (hp. 
tians. Be that type of a person who p. 
a brain, an active brain; a brain th» 
works, that is trained, that is good , 
something; a brain that does gp 

things better than others. One that sis; 
the chaff from the wheat of world jn; 

mation and wisdom and not « 
merely controls muscular and _ bog 
movements. 

And, lastly, be a person who has , 
heart. A heart that does more thay 
pump blood. A heart that is ful) g 
human understanding, affection, and 
brotherly love. <A heart of kindness 
mercy, and sympathy. Then you wil] jp 
you, and your name will be written op 
‘he hearts of the thousands of persons 
with whom you come in contact yea, 
after year. You will be remembered | 
them because you are definitely yoy 


Rotary’s Place—In Verse 
Loy Norrix, Rotarian 
Superintendent of Schools 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Recently I addressed the Kalamazo 
Rotary Club on the subject 
Place in the Solution of Community 
Problems.” At the close I read the fi 
lowing poem, which I composed. Pe 
haps other Rotarians would be inter. 
ested in reading it. 


“Rotary’s 


O, Rotary, my Rotary, 
I joined you long ago, 

I vowed to subjugate myself, 
That I might others know. 


They told me when I joined, that 1 
Should serve upon request; 

They said the Club would strengthen me~ 
That I’d help all the rest. 


I wonder now and then just how 
Our motto stands the test; 

Have you and I done more than come, 
And eat, and talk, and rest? 


Each one of us must ask himself— 
Each must the answer give; 

If man could thrive by bread alone 
No doubt our Club would live. 


If serve we must to justify 
Our pledge to Rotary, 

I bow my head in shame, and ask 
That you bow yours with me. 


While we may proudly claim reward 
For much .that we have done, 

Tomorrow walks within today 
With battles not yet won. 


As long as things that keep men blind 
Exist in Kalamazoo, 

Or anywhere else within the 
Our Club has much to do. 


world, 


Watch Your ‘Wit’ 

A ROTARIAN 

Are smutty jokes, profanity, and rib 
ald sallies necessary to please Rota! 
ians? Evidently some speakers think 
they are. Recently a man from a (is 
tance addressed our Club, and, after he 
got into his speech, did real well. Bul 
for many he spoiled his address by at 
tempting some risque jokes to begin 
with. It was perfectly clear that he 
thought he needed to begin in that wa) 
in order to please the group. My | 
pression was that not many welt 
pleased. In the first place, he did no! 
know how to tell any joke well. In the 
second place, what he had chosen was 
certainly no compliment to the Clubs 
sense of decency. Some years ago 4 
Rotary District Governor appeared b¢ 
fore this same Club and, after his 
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Mildness alone Oo 
doesn't make a pipe 
happy ... The contents of > 
the bow! need character, 
too... Sportsman Pipe 
Mixture is mild as a sum- 
mer's day, but its flavor 
is articulate...It has a 
story to tell...A story 
of the finest aged do- 
mestic and imported to- 
baccos so_ intelligently 
blended that, under its 
benevolent influence, the 
most fretful pipes are re- 


stored to peace again... 


wow 


PIPE MIXTURE 
The Champion of Blends 


In tewo poet sizes: 1 0x. at 
20¢ and 1% oz. at 35¢, as 
well as two glass humidor 
jars: 8 oz. at $1.50 and 16 

at $2.85, Only at Better 











John Hudson Moore, Inc., 663 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 22 


Di 


stributors also of Custombilt Pipes... Sasieni Fine 
English Pipes and Sportsman Toiletries for Men. 
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smutty introduction, said, “Now that I 
have given you what you like, I'll pro- 
ceed to give you what you need.” That 
tells the tale. Is the average Rotarian 


of that type? If so, then should not the | 


rule as to regular attendance be abol- 
ished so that any members of the Club 
who do not relish ribaldry might stay 
away when that sort of thing is in pros- 
pect? 


Priceless Possession 

MARVEL BEEM, Rotarian 

Physician and Surgeon 

West Los Angeles, California 

As the days of the war slip along, 
I am more than ever convinced that 
the Creator is not so much interested 


in nations as He is in individuals. The | 


most precious thing on the globe is not 
universal employment or freedom from 
fear or even food for all the hungry. 
The most priceless possession that any 


man can have is the purpose in his | 
heart to serve his fellows, to bear his | 


burdens cheerfully, and at last to put 


down his load realizing that he has ful- | 


filled his individual obligations, and that 
he is entitled to “Wrap the draperies 
of his couch about him and lie down to 
pleasant dreams.”—From an address to 
the Oneonta Club of South Pasadena, 
California. 


A Glimmer of Hope 
LeFROY M. VERGHESE, Astronomer 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Rajkot, India 
The world has been passing through 
evil days, when wickedness and lawless- 
ness triumph over righteousness and 


| justice. Now we have begun to see the 


first glimmer of hope—hope for a hap- 
pier, peaceful future. But on reflection 
we find that what got us to the present 
state was our utter and absolute world- 
liness and quest for material pleasure. 
We almost forgot God and we neglected 
our prayers. I take this opportunity, 


| therefore, to make a humble suggestion 


that all our Rotary meetings should 
open with a short sweet prayer. In sup- 
port of this I can only quote Lord 
Tennyson: “More things are done on 
earth by prayer than we dream of.” 


Time for New World Organization 
One thing is crystal clear—viz, that 


| the day of the single nation-State is at 





an end. Like the city-States of the 
ancient world it has played its part in 
the evolution of human society and is 


now giving place to great aggregates of 


peoples with wider loyalties and a new 
sense of their obligations to the rest of 
the world. The future lies with compo- 
site world-States like the United States 
of America and the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. These in turn may 
be expected to coalesce into great inter- 
national blocks—leagues of leagues of 


| nations—linked together by the moral 


forces of understanding and goodwill as 
well as by those physical forces which 
as often as not have proved an engine of 
destruction rather than an instrument 
of annealing.—From Report of Study 
Group (Anglo-American Relations) of 
the Rotary Club of Torquay, England 
(from P. H. W. Almy, of Torquay). 








So cool, the joy 
does not pall...So 
light, the jaw does 
not tire...Because 
each CUSTOMBILT 
PIPE is a union of 
lighter stummels 
and bigger bowls 
---No breaking-in, 
either ...Cured for 
your immediate 
pleasure ...And 
styled by artists 
who use their 
imagination as 
well as their hands 


...-No two alike, 


CUSTOMBILT 


Pipe illustrated , $7.50.The CUSTOMBILT 

Pipe collection includes a wide range of 

styles at $5, $7.50, $8.50, $10, $12.50 and 

up. All packaged in handsome gift boxes. 
Only at Better Stores. 


John Hudson Moore, Inc., 663 Fifth Ave., N.Y.22 
Distributors also of Sportsman Pipe Mixture, Sasieni 
Fine English Pipes and Sportsman Toiletries for Men. 
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| America’s Most 

WIDELY USED 
_ Photocopy Equipment 
A-PE=CO "hors caact” 


} Photo-Copyer 






Photo-Copyer 


‘55 


Copies up to 


i: ae ay 





“A Business Necessity” 
Say Executives 
159 tested uses... aceuracy . . . operating ease 
+ +» Saves time... speeds work—these are only 
a few of the many reasons why A-PE-CO is 
America’s most widely used photo-copy system. 
And A-PE-CO is lowest in price. 
Photo-Copies Made Instantly of: 

LETTERS TRACINGS FINANCIAL RECORDS 
BLUEPRINTS CONFIDENTIAL PAPERS CONTRACTS 

‘ — anny written, rng drawn, or photo- 
graphed, on one or both sides. Easy to read, per- 
manent, legally accepted. 

Send for This Useful Folder 

In your own office or shop, any inexperienced 
employee can make A-PE-CO photo-copies. No 
technical training. No darkroom. Needed now 
for reconversion, new planning, sales development. 
A-PE-CO folder tells you how you can use this 
modern method in your office. Send for it—today. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 WN. Clark St., Dept. FC-65, Chicago 14, lll, 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 








Industry today, more than ever before, 
is using Personnel Service, Safety and 
Sales Incentive awards because em- 
ployees RESPOND favorably to them. 
Stimulate better employer -employee 
relations in your plant by the use of 
Morgan's owards. Prices depend on 
design and quantity involved. We will 
gladly design your own individual 
award to your specifications, in sketch 
form as shown above, at no obliga- 
tion, Write for illustrated folder. 


MORGAN'S, INC. 
Manufacturing Jewelers 
32 W. RANDOLPH ST. Dept. R CHICAGO 1, Hil. 
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Conn., observed its silver anniversary 
recently, 19 of its Past Presidents were 
in attendance. 

Still vivid in the minds of LAPEER, 
Micu., Rotarians is their Club’s recent 
2ist-anniversary observance. A _ con- 
densed history of the Club appeared on 
the printed programs. 


Whether their ob- 
jective is local or in- 
ternational, Rotari- 
ans in Union, N. J., know how to unite 
local forces to achieve it. They recent- 
ly initiated a two-day tin-collection 
drive, and sponsored two clothing col- 
lections—one for overseas and one for 
Tennessee-mountain residents. The 
Club is also sponsoring a campaign to 
inform Union township residents on 
matters of peace and world finance. 


In Union, N. J., 
There's Strength! 


Troops seeking rec- 
reation at the Blue 
Triangle Club in 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, can thank mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of MELBOURNE 
for the piano which now “plink-plinks” 
for their entertainment. Rotarians fre- 
quently serve as hosts at the club. 


Help Troops 
Keep ‘In Tune’ 


Club Goes to Dogs If they could speak, 
—with a Needle 2nd knew the whole 

story, the canine 
population in Paris, ARK., would un- 
doubtedly cast a vote of thanks to the 
Paris Rotary Club. The Club is spon- 
soring a dog-vaccination project, to pre- 
vent the animals from contracting 
rabies. 


Last One in’s It won’t be long un- 
a ‘So-and-So’ til the cool, refresh- 

ing water of many 
an ol’ swimmin’ hole will be calling. 
This year, as in the past, safe swimming 
will be available in many communities 
because of the enterprise of the local 
Rotary Club. For example: The Club 
in GRINNELL, Iowa, supervises the local 
pool. . . . The Club in REVELSTOKE, B. C., 
CANADA, built and maintains a swim- 
ming beach, and provides for a life- 
guard. . . . Similar facilities are avail- 
able in LASARRE, QUE., CANADA. ... The 


Rotary Club of SEpDRO-WOOLLEY, WASH., 


YOUNGSTERS always like parades, clowns, and shows. bh 
still talking about the combination of all three they saw as guests of the Rotary Chuo 


one eT 





bought the land and established a} 


built buildings, drained the site . 
furnishes a swimming instructor. _ 


As this issue goe, 
press, the [py 


Rotarians Push 
Clothing Drive 














National Clos; ” 
Collection is in its windup phe 
throughout the United State Befn 
the drive started in April, a tive. 
lection arrangements had been mage 
more than 95 percent of all ties 
over 10,000 population—with Rotary; 
doing their fair share. | . A 
Forums ‘Firm Up’ During the preg 
Understanding Rotary year 4014 
stitutes of Inter, 
tional Understanding have been hej 
270 since the first of January—al] 
the United States, Canada, Newfou 
Four Years 100% 
For four successive years the Ro. 
tary Club of Laredo, Tex., has sub. 
scribed 100 percent in support of its 
Fourth Object subscriptions to ‘‘Re. 
vista Rotaria.’’ Each of the Club’; 
46 members is sending the magazine 
to a good neighbor across the bor. 
der. On a recent day when sub. 
scriptions came up for renewal the 
Club fittingly staged a program quiz 
on ‘‘Little Lessons on Ibero-Amer-. 
ica,’’ based on a series which ap. | 
peared in ‘‘The Rotarian’’ (Janv- 
ary, 1942—October, 1943). 
4 
land, and Bermuda area. Since Ja 
uary 1 more than 38,000 copies of Brid 
Facts about Rotary Gave been distri 
uted at Institute programs, giving noi 
Rotary audiences a better understani 
ing of Rotary. ; 
Calistoga Cracks Rotarians of (Cu 
a Quota ISTOGA, CALIF., a 
proud of the re 
their city made in a recent Red Cros 
drive. One of their number headed tl 
campaign, and on the first day the quot 
was oversubscribed by some 70 percent 
earning the reported distinction of te 
ing the first city in the United State 
to meet and oversubscribe its quota 
ROTARIANS in CARTHAGE, Mo., were i 
strumental in putting the recent Re 
Cross drive in that community ove 
the top. The quota was $16,300, aml 
more than $20,000 was subscribed. 
Some 1,100 in Staunton, Va., 0 
United § 
Ju 
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CLOTHING PRICES > m FOOD PRICES * | 
Ly YAIIONO 
I®OT?2 
: “A, 
: UP 90% 
| N » 
‘ IS 
\Ss\fe > UP ATS 
| \ ave 
WORLD ing WORLD ww WORLD 
ia ~~ WAR | ™ WAR 2 
+64 months after war started 
It’s @ far longer and more expensive war than the last one— but this time the cost of 


living hasn’t been allowed to get out of hand. If you’re ever tempted to grumble at 
price-and-wage controls, look at these charts—and DON’T. They’re one reason to bless 
ceiling prices...and tocheck’em whenever you shop. (They’re postedfor your protection!) 





























The Millionbucks get no more points than the poorest folks in town. Necessities are 
rationed to see that each gets his share. And rationing also keeps prices down: without it 
‘ the fellow with the biggest wad of dough would have a terrific edge. Share and play square 
f ... pay points for everything you buy. (And shun black markets like the enemy they are!) 








Sy Mes a 


—and the money you DON'T SPEND 
4 helps hold living costs down 


a The plain bread-and-butter fact is this: there’s about $1.50 in people’s 
. pockets for every dollar’s worth of goods in the stores. 


Coole ied 


* 


pi ett 


i 2 Splurge—buy anything you don’t actually need—and you put the heat 
on everything to rise all along the line. 


Save—deny yourself something you want but can get along without— 
and you help yourself a little today and a lot tomorrow. 


Squeeze that budget. Squeeze a little more money into your savings 





$ 
account. Squeeze a little more into insurance. Squeeze yourself into buying KEEP 

. another War Bond today ...and every month from now on in. 

| Wise enough to harness your money for your own safety ? 

; ONLY YOU CAN DO IT. 

a 

are 
Club United States War Message prepared by the War Advertising Council, approved by the Office of War Information; and contributed by this zine in tion with the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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[MOmE FIRE HAZARD NO. 5 


a8 CARELESSNESS 
S 


BUY and 
Le 
WAR 
BONDS 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company 


tee CGUIF MENT FOR EVERY HATARD 
NEWARK &, NEW JERSEY 


FIRE EQUIPMENT CO 











Barbecue Supper 


Wrought iron barbecue set to cook your 
supper outdoors, Six sturdy tools—on a handy 
stand—each 28" long and fitted with a wooden 
handle. Stands 45" high, fitted with ring towel 
holder Tools include 2-prong and 3-prong 
steak forks, chop broiler, egg broiler, tri 
angular and square spatula Set $16.95 
Asbestos Fireproof Gloves to protect your 


hands from heat . . « «© + + « $3.95 


UVMMNacCrAsT (te 
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materials and methods, 


helpful 


in building 
explanation 
steps to be taken in a build 
small. The 
author is a competent, progressive archi- 
tect. He 
candidly as he does of contractors, work- 


and a thoroughly 
of the 
ing project, large 01 


writes of architects just as 


and of 
All who plan to do building after 


men- the people who want to 
| build. 
the war—which certainly includes a lot 
of us—can find real help in this book, 
whether our project is a small dwelling, 
a public building, or a large factory. 
a * Me 

Elmer Ransom’s fine story of the con- 
duct of bird dogs in the field which I 
“Quality 
brings up—as do many stories and ex- 


mentioned earlier, Dogs,” 
periences of sportsmen—the problem of 


animal intelligence. A most thorough 


| presentation of modern scientific knowl- 
edge on this subject is presented in The 
| Nature of the Beast, by Ruth Crosby 
| Noble. One of the foremost scientists of 
the world in the field of animal behavior 
| was the late Dr. G. Kingsley Noble, of 
| the American Museum of Natural His- 





tory His widow, herself a_ scientist 
who had shared in his work, has pre- 
pared this book partly on the basis of 
Dr. Noble’s notes and manuscripts, and 
| with the help and advice of many no- 
| table scientists. The result is a book 
| packed with animal lore, a volume of 
the deepest interest to anyone who en- 


joys observing the behavior of 
and speculating about it. 
* * + 
Of particular interest to city 


have this interest in ani 
havior, and only limited opportu 


indulge it, is The Murmur of W 


who 


Leonard Dubkin. This is the st 
city boy who planned to be a nat 
but became converted to journ 
the recording of human behavior 
Yet his inte 
Nature persisted, and the bird lif 


of animal behavior. 


big city—even in the zoos—has 
been studied so closely and loving! 


in this leisurely record of bird 
their doings in Chicago. I could « 


a little less of Mr. Dubkin in the 
little 
something more like W. H. H 


and even a more about | 
great work Birds in London. B 
obvious that Dr. Dubkin wrote his |} 
to please himself, not me, and | 
books so written. The Murmur of Vi 
is a very pleasant addition to the fa: 
of books about living things, rev 
as it does how much pleasure ever 
city dweller can find in birds if he 
* cx ok 


Since I’ve digressed from the f 


new books to mention Hudson’s Bir 


in London, it may be worth while t 


suggest here some of the other 
books in this general field that ar¢ 


ly worth knowing. Hudson's ran} 





CALMLY flows old Stony Creek—but even when raging, the new walls will hold it. 


Now it's ‘Flood-Free Johnstown’ 


OHNSTOWN had a flood in 1889 

that took 2,300 lives—and an- 
other in 1936 that took 15—and has 
never quite lived the fact down. 

But you can forget all that now, 
says this Pennsylvania city—for 
Johnstown is now flood-free! In 
1944, Army engineers completed an 
$8,670,000 project which ends the 
city’s high-water worries. 

To make sure you forget, Johns- 
town recently held a six-month city- 





wide observance in which 100,000 
men, women, and children wrote to 
friends everywhere that Johnstown 
is now “flood-free.” 

First sprung in a meeting of the 
Rotary Club, the observance idea 
was caught up and carried out by 
the local Advertising Club—a dozen 
totarians serving on its “Flood- 
Free Committee.” 

Johnstown will drown that stigma 
yet. Maybe it just did! 
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1iong them Birds in Town 

; and Man. I rec- 

tly to any reader 

*m the books of 

this field, especial 

Tarka the Otter. 
> works of Edwai 


wrt 


ee oe eg 


ry, 1 
| books of 


nekee per at 


as 


n County, and tl 
reading here, I p1 
f course, Gil 
tory of Selbor? 
” 
*~w autobiographies 
od Stone’s Rolling 
tory of an American 
led Stone’s closely in 
a world away from it 
While Stone was mak 
ins laugh, Ray Stannard 


ww =a = © 
TQ ? 


making them think. Ame? 


y 


le is the record of the work 


f America’s most influential 


and publicists, also of the 


and Nature lover known to 


is “David Grayson”—for Ray 


rd Baker achieved the rare dis- 


tM See oe 5 


two separate but parallel 
1 writer, one under his own 
one under the name he as- 


sed 


his more personal and reflec- 
rk Mr. Baker, incidentally, i 
rary member of the Rotary 
Amherst, Massachusetts. 
an Chronicle is an admirable 
raphy. It is candid and unpre- 
rich in color and incident, sub- 
Btantial in observation and analysis of 
men and events. Baker won his great 
eserved reputation by his “expo- 
irticles on public affairs for the 
ire’s Magazine. Perhaps the 
st thought-provoking sentences in 
Mmeric an Chronicle are these, which oc- 
sur in his summing up of the work done 
my Ida Tarbell, Lincoln Steffens, and 
Binseit in the “muckraking” 
While there have been superficial im- 


period: 


mrovements in 40 years in the conditions 
fe reported, the deeper-seated injustices 
memain, still unpurged. We are still far 


mrom the democracy of our vision.” 
.: * * > 

A comparable clear recognition of 
Droblems still to be solved—that must 
> solved—marks Arthur Moore’s The 
irmer and the Rest of Us, and is like- 
e present in other new books which 
eal like Moore’s with farmers and farm- 
mg. There is much pleasant reading in 
Bromfield’s account in Pleasant 
ley of his experiences in reclaiming 
nd building up a farm in the central 
hio region of his boyhood memories— 
1 chapters about maple sugar and 
ishrooms, about farm animals and 
people. But the most valuable 
arts of the book are those in which he 
Pescribes the actual procedures he has 
sed in restoring fertility to land that 
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SWING, Raymond, -radio com 
mentator; born at Cortland 
N. Y., and educated at Ober 
lin College; has been accorded 
doctorates by Oberlin, Olivet 
Williams, Muhlenberg and 
Lafayette Colleges and an ho 

orary M.A. by Harvard. After 
newspaper work in this uN 
try, he became foreign corre 
spondent for the Chicago Daily 
News (1913-17) and after serv 
ing in the War Labor Board 
(1918), returned to Berlin as 
correspondent for the New 
York Herald. Directed foreign 
and London bureaus of the 
Wall Street Journal, the Phila 
delphia Public Ledger and the 
N. Y. Evening Post until 1934; 
was one of the editors of The 
Nation (1935-36) and since 
that time has been ‘'on the air" 
as foreign news commentator. 


’ Harris & Ewing 


Ite 1905 we. 


Robert Peary started on his seventh trip up to the Arctic . . . and 
Harris & Ewing started its House of Photography here in Wash- 
ington at the present location. 


A time span of forty years has brought many changes in the 
customs and life of our great nation . . . and we here at the studio 
have had a grandstand seat for the whole review. We also have in 
our files a permanent pictorial record of the exciting events that 
took place and of the many famous persons who lived during this 
fabulous period of modern history. 


But ... the passage of time has only served to accentuate our 
desire to create excellence in portraiture through the best means 
known to modern photography. This is why people say in 1945- 
just as they did in 1905—when you want a really good portrait made, 
stop in at 


haved & Ewing 


“Photographers of N ational Notables’’ 


1313 F St. N.W. Washington 4, D. C. 














Peace Is a Process—* “!e<tion of 40 outstanding 
articles, reprinted from The 


Rotarian, on the probiems of erecting an enduring peace. 


Priced not for profit—single copies, 25 cents; eight or more copies, 
121 cents a copy; 50 or more copies, 10 cents a copy. Order from 
Rotary International, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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BOO THE ROTARIAN /PoCS-ket Art Corners 
o . ~ c The Real Thing for mounting Snapshots Cards Stamps. 
AND ALL OTHER BOOKS OF ALt ere. No paste needed. Pocket Gummed Inside for 


c PPL IE hy holding prints tight of loose. Neat, Quick and 
BE SUPPLIt Artistic too. Sold at photo supply and vlbum 
m counters or send 10c today for pha. of 100 


BB: Free Samples wo See and ve 
Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co., 
Dept.79-T 4717 w.Clark Chicago-40-llll. 
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THEY’LL COME BACK,” 
SURE AS THE SWALLOWS! 





Return envelopes bring back what- 
ever they're sent out to get, in the 
form of inquiries, orders and checks. 
They will increase returns by making 
it easy for your customers to reply. 


TENSION KNOWS HOW 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
New York 14,N.Y. St. Lovis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 

Des Moines14, la.* Kansas City 8, Mo,* 
*Qriginally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 





LINNEA PERFUME 


‘A Breath rd Old Sweden” 


3.50 
For Sale in Gift Shops, Drug and 
Department Stores 
Linnea Perfume brings you the refreshing 
fragrance of Scandinavian woodlands. Dis- 


covered by the world’s greatest naturalist, 
Karl von Linné, who named and classified 
12,000 flowers and shrubs, the quaint fra- 
grance of a little Swedish woodland flower 
so entranced Linné that he gave the flower 
his own name, Linnea Perfume brings to 
you the fragrance of the Linnea flower. 
That Rotarian readers may enjoy the thrill of 
knowing this lovely fragrance, we have prepared a 
“Get Acquainted” package, prepaid to you for only 
This package not sold in any store. Mail 
coupon now for yourself and friends. 


Please send........ Se deaceces “Get Acquainted” 
Packages. 
WRAME ..cccccvecscccecescccccsecsccscccscescces . 
BORIS cccccceccccccesscccccecccccscccccccccces 
Enclosed find $............ 


— PERFUMES, | 


290 West Ohie St.. Dept. 3/. Cntonge 10, tM. 
58 











had been all but ruined by greedy and 
careless farming, and those in which he 
points out the pressing threat to all 
American life and business in the rapid 
depletion of a fundamental national re- 
source, the soil. 

An American life devoted to the sav- 
ing of the soil and the improvement of 
farm life is recounted entertainingl y— 
without loss of its meaning—in Tram- 
pling Out the Vintage, by Joseph A. 
Cocannouer. As teacher, experimenter, 
and farmer, Cocannouer has had excit- 
ing and significant experiences which he 
has described delightfully in this excit- 
ing and meaty autobiography. Part of 
his work was done in the Philippine 
Islands; his account of it helps the read- 
er to understand the loyalty of the Fil- 
ipinos to America in the present war. 

+ * * 

Among new books related directly to 
the war I want to recommend especially 
At His Side, George Korson’s fine ac- 
count of the work of the American Red 
Cross overseas, which is full of real peo- 
ple and experiences, an exciting and 
deeply inspiring book; The Generals and 
the Admirals, a handsome volume of ex- 
cellent portrait studies by T. H. Cham- 
berlain with biographies by the editors 
of Newsweek; and Pacific Battle Line, 
by Foster Hailey, the clearest, most 
complete and authoritative account we 
have yet had of the whole Pacific war 
through its first two terrible years. 

a * ” 


Finally, a little book, low in cost, 


Make Way for Tomorrow 


[Continued from page 16] 


a dark night and an announcer stated 
that all the lights in the stadium would 
be extinguished and at a given signal 
each one of the 60,000 should light a 
match. Rilea says that the light pro- 
vided by each match was quite dim, 
but the resultant total was a scintillat- 
ing brilliance far exceeding the normal 
electric lighting within the stadium. 
The voice of Rotary speaks in just 
that manner. Each one contributes his 
little light of activity and thoughtful- 
ness in service within the community, 
nation, and world and the resultant ef- 
fect is an enlightened world. How sim- 
ple can be this little thing that we do? 
I have never forgotten the story of the 
WREN that I heard when I was with 
President Wells in England last Au- 
tumn. She was travelling on leave from 
London to Newcastle and had apolo- 
gized to the British Tommy next to her 
that she was tired after her long and 
arduous work and that she might fall 
asleep on the journey north. The Tom- 
my, recognizing that the railway coach 
was cold, loaned her his pullover so that 
she might sleep in warmth. When the 





surpass in usefulness, any but a ym» 
few of the books of 1945: Psycholop 
for the Returning Serviceman, editeg, 
Irvin L. Child and Marjorie Van 4 
Water. This book is the product t 
joint project, in which Colonel Jo 
Greene, editor of The Infantry jo t 
and Edwin G. Boring, of Harva oll 
; 
© 


which I fully expect will outse|), ay "7 


versity, shared major aaa 
the editors, and many other psy 
gists, social scientists, and represeny 
tives of the armed forces participate 
It was a job immensely worth doinp 
the provision of a book that will reaj 
help returning veterans to solve prj 
lems of jobs, marriage and family rej, 
tionships, community living—written i 
language every serviceman can under 
stand, and published at a price everyoy 
can afford. It has been extremely we 
done. You will find this book interey 
ing clear through and wholly practica Ry 





. * * 2 


New books mentioned, publishers, and pric 


New World of Machines, Harland Ma 
chester (Random, $3).—Fishing’s Just Lw 
Elmer Ransom (Howell, Soskin, $2). —Ro } ir 1 
ing Stone, Fred Stone (Whittlesey, $3) —Ty i 
Farmer and the Rest of Us, Arthur Moor s th 
(Little, Brown, $2.50) —Planning to Build t 


Thomas H. Creighton (Doubleday, Dorje ppea 
$2.50).—The Nature of the Beast, Ruth Cro i 

by Noble (Doubleday, Doran, $2.75) .—Th the 
Murmur of Wings, Leonard Dubkin (Whit 

tlesey, $2.50).—American Chronicle, Ray ovet 


Stannard Baker (Scribner’s, $3.50) .—Pleq; 
ant Valley, Louis Bromfield (Harper, $3)- 
Trampling Out the Vintage, Joseph A. (o BR « 
cannouer (University of Oklahoma Pres Fu 
$2.75). —At His Side, George Korson ((< 
ard-McCann, $2.75).—The Generals and t 
Admirals (Devin- Adair, $4.50) .—Pacific 
tle Line, Foster Hailey (Macmillan, $3.5 
—Psychology for the Returning Servicema 
(Infantry Journal—Penguin Books, 25c). 
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WREN awoke, the soldier was gone, but g Re 
she was still wearing his pullover Bare al 
Pinned to the corner of the pullover ans} 
was a note saying, “You may send this kam) 
pullover to So-and-So at such-and-such 
an address and here’s a shilling to pay buch 
the postage. You were so tired I didn't B@on c 
want to wake you up.” : 

Here truly is a considerateness of the [By As 
welfare of others. It was indeed a sim ach 
ple act. ou 

Upon millions and millions of such 
simple acts we can have a world-wide 
program of service which will be truly 
effective. Isn’t this the challenge upon 
us in making way for tomorrow? 

The policy of Rotary is that “Service 
above Self” shall dominate, that the 
rights of all shall be given careful cot 
sideration. The voice of Rotary cor 
stantly and quietly speaks so that the 
voice of Rotary may dominate in the te 
morrow for which we are constantly 
preparing on every today. As individ 
uals or otherwise, isn’t it our oblig+ 
tion to seek out and act upon those 
things that shall truly Make Way for 
Tomorrow? 
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Air transportation,” says Mr. Crary, ‘‘with 
three-mile-a-minute speed, is essentially 
pealing to businessmen and citizenry alive 
the advantages of the fastest facilities for 
ovement of people, express and mail. 

: 


“Furthermore, air transportation will defi- 
fitely broaden its market and its advantages 
ill be enjoyed by many more people in the 
mediate post-war period. Businessmen and 
feaders in communities, large and small, will 





fet the example for the much more general 





acceptance of air transportation. 





“Rotarians are leaders in communities. They 





ire alert to the new opportunities which air 





ansportation provides. By the power of 





i ample they will help the airlines create the 
buch larger market to which air transporta- 


Mion can logically penetrate. 


a 






“As a result of our investigation of ways to 





: ach these industrial and community leaders, 





We use The Rotarian.” 
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*To reach industrial and community 


leaders, we use The ROTARIAN” 
says fae Cres 


Vice President in Charge of Traffic for United Air Lines 








You'll cruise in 
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ICTURE giant fourengine United 

Maiohiners winging majestically over 
the famous Main Line Airway at speeds 
up to five miles per minute! 

A postwar dream? Not at all! History 
was made receatly whea United Air 
Lines signed contracts with the Douglas 
Aurcraft Company for fifty of these half- 
miluoa dollar Mainliaers—a $25,000,000 
feet of the fioest plaacs ia the world. 

California co New York in only 614 
hours! Just imagine having breakfast in 
New York, completing a full day's busi- 
wees io Chicago aad rete 
hattaa the evenic 
flying from Deas hicago in a secant 
3 hours . .. cighty mioutes between Sea 





Francisco and Los Angeles . . . the entire 
length of the Pacitic Coast between luack 
and dinner! 

The DC 4 Unned Maialiver will carry 
4 passcagers 1a wew spacious comfort 


at 210 miles per hour—a “fourmilee 
minute” transport! While the D046, the 
even larger 56-passeager sky grant, will 
cruise at 300 miles per bour—e “five-mile- 
e-minate™ transport! 

Both the DC4 and DC4 Mainliners 
will be equipped for daytime as well as 
overnight sleeper plane service 

The Grst of United's great four-engine 
Mainligers are scheduled to go into serv: 
tce along the Main Line Airway next year 
Suppleme ating these giant traasports will 
be United's popular 21 passeager, twin 
engine Mainlioers. 

There will be many mew iater<ity aad 
coast-to-coast schedules providing Goer, 
faster service for air travelers, mail, ac 
express and air freight. 

Supplying the public with the highest 
type of airline service has always beea 
the policy of United Airc Lines This 
$25,000,000 coatract for “balf-maillion dob 


lar” transports demonstrates that Uaned 
will offer greater apeed, more Aightas, hiner 
planes and the last word in service abult 


va the Mara Line Airway —coast to coast, 


the route that goes where business us 













A full page advertisement from The Rotarian prepared by N. W. 


Rotarian o 


35 East Wacker Drive, Dept. 20, Chicago 1, Mm. 





Ayer & Son, Inc., Chicago, advertising agency for United Air Lines. 


Our bulletin, “The Uncovered Influence Market,” contains facts and figures about the high 
buying power and the business, personal and community influence of this executive audience 
(now over 200,000 net paid)... evidence which convinced United Air Lines and many other 
national advertisers of the merits of The Rotarian. Write for your copy today. No obligation. 


New York Office: 125 East 46th Street 


New York 17, New York 
“Detroit Office: 7338 Woodward Avenve 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
Pacific Coast Office: 681 Market Street 


Sen Francisco 5, California 






























































Makes a Pipe 
Welcome Anywhere 


30c the 
pocket- 
packet 





With that RICH, NATURAL, NUTTY Flavor 


Write for free booklet, “ The Choice 

of Experience.” John Middleton, 1259 

Walnut Tobacco St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
Custom-made for the Carriage-trade since 1856 


CAMP CASCADE 


The Exclusive and Complete 
Camp for Girls 
640 acres of private Adirondack forest 
framing Lake Cascade. All land and 
water sports, crafts and dramatics. 
Riding every day. All inclusive fees. 
NATIONALLY KNOWN HORSES . EXPERT INSTRUCTORS 
( atalog upon request 
Fritz C. Kleemann, Director 
Mail Address: Penn Hall Jr. College 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


ENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
4 Yr. HIGH SCHOOL 
and separate Yr. 
COLLEGE. 8.0.T.C. All —s 
ited. 66 years. Center 
. New Scholastic Ati F 
gym. Indoor pool. Stadium, All 
Home of famous marching band, 
. Dramatics. C.A.A, fiying. 






















ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY 
A fine old New England academy with up-to- 
date equipment. Tuition $700, with opportu- 
nities for self help. College preparatory, academic, 
agricultural, business, and home economics 
courses, 5S ate homelike dormitories for boys 
and pirle, Emphasis on character, scholarship, 
health. Carl H. Ranger, Acting Principal, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 


——_ One of America’s Mest 
Distinguished Military Schools 


HIGH SCHOOL ond JUNIOR COLLEGE 


* 101st YEAR x 
KS Write for Catalog and View Book 
Col. A. M. Hitch, 65-C Third St., Boonville, Me. 


AMERIVET "2 



















INSTITUTE 
“Today's Learning for Tomorrow's Living” 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY & TECHNICAL 

—PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 
GRADES 7 TO a 
Enginee i 
Gymnasium ¢ Indoor Pool « Golf Course 
it Col. B. M. Aldrich, Ph. D., Pres., Atascadere, Calif. 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


Free Catalogs, ratings, advice 
Private Schools. Colleres in U.S. 


Pproved . 
Give age of boy or girl, needs and 


expense limit. 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS & 
COLLEGES ASSOC. 


Room 3433, at 30 Mockefelier Miaza 
New York 20, N. ¥. 
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ANY MAN with a jot of philosophy in 
him can find contemplative serenity in 
his own back yard if he wants to. And 
if he wants to—ah! how a few roses 
help. That is what this month’s hobby 
story is about—roses and the rewards 
of growing them. 


Oxx of the beauties of rose growing 
is that, unlike many other projects, it 
requires but little space, expense, or 
time. Yet, the favors of this Queen of 
Flowers are not limited to a short sea- 
son. They keep coming from early 
Spring to the first frost. 

For all this, take the word of Rorar- 
IAN HAROLD M. HELM, a physician of Be- 
loit, Wisconsin. His interest in roses 
dates back to 1918 when Army orders 
took him to the luxuriantly floral San 
Francisco Bay area of California. When 
he returned to Wisconsin the following 
year, he made his first attempt to raise 
roses in the “blizzard country.” He 
soon found that there was wide dis- 
agreement among experts regarding soil 
preparation, planting stock, time and 
method of planting, fertilization, prun- 
ing, pest control, and Winter protection. 

However, he still has one of that first 
dozen plants—which flowered last Oc- 
tober. 

Every year since 1919 Dr. HELM has 
added to the beauty of his back yard 
—with rosebushes ranging from just a 
few to two or three dozen. He main- 
tains that any good, well-drained soil 
that will grow good vegetables is suit- 
able for roses, at the same time pointing 
out that planting stock is the most im- 
portant consideration. 

“Anyone who would unqualifiedly 
recommend the best dozen varieties,” 
he declares, “would have the temerity 
and bad judgment to act as a judge in 
a home-town baby contest. A physician 
might be expected to score roses on a 
strictly statistical, clinical-record basis. 
However, one’s preference in flowers, 
as in friends, is pretty apt to be instinc- 
tive or emotional. Just as certain fem- 
inine personalities, in spite of obvious 
imperfections, possess an inner sparkle 
and fire that set them apart from their 
more exemplary and predictable sisters, 
so some roses have a glamorous indi- 
viduality which makes one forget cer- 
tain dependable, and stodgy, associates.” 

Dr. HELM explains that a particular 
rose may appeal to a person because of 
association. “Perhaps,” he points out, 
“we first saw it in the garden of a rela- 
tive or friend; color may be the prime 
requisite for some, while others insist 
upon old rose fragrance, a quality quite 
lacking or undesirably modified in many 
of the newer productions.” 

Fashions in flowers change as rapidly 





and as radically as fashions in clothes, 








lichine Pos 


Dr. HELM declares, so the best way, 
make one’s selection is from the , 
plays of local nurserymen or from » 
collections recommended by rose » 
cialists. 
When available space is very limits 
good results may be had with sing} 
just a few specimen plants, such . 
some of the decorative shrubs or | 
rampant climbers, he believes. 
Certain of the decorative types » 





be used as are the commoner shryjy 


Dr. HELM finds. The Rosa hugonis ; 


example, is as graceful as a brijJ 


wreath, is quite hardy without Win 
protection, grows best in rather jy 
soil, and is the easiest rose to grow; 
his region. Its crepelike, light yellg 
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TWO ROSES this size almost make a fil 
fledged bouquet. They're fror. the garden# 
Rotarian Harold M. Helm, of Beloit, Wi 


flowers come in lovely garlands in Ma 


A less usual Scotch rose, R. spinosis 
sima altaica, also quite hardy, has mu 
titudes of single white flowers when tl 
old-fashioned red peony (officinalis nm 
bra) is blooming, and makes a pleasing 
contrasting background for a row @ 


those favorites of our grandmothers. 


Hybridizers are constantly improvilg 
climbing varieties from the standpoiti 
of disease and Winter resistance ani 
quality and recurrence of hlooms, so 
is possible to have better pillar aml 
climbing roses than were available 


few years ago. 


“Rose growing, like other hobbits 
makes for friendliness and _toleraitt 
and understanding on the basis of mt 
tual interests,” Dr. HELM asserts, aié 
ing, “Many of the world’s best-know 
rosarians have been clergymen, and no 


a few are physicians.” 


Until the present war most new Val 
eties were developed abroad—in F'rant 
Germany, Italy, the British Isles, Det 
Now, as in ti 
ease of bulbs and other plant materiél 


mark, and Australia. 


hybridization is being done in ¢ 


United States on an ever-increasilg 
scale. Amateurs with the time and fach 
ities can share in the interesting ac! 
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, in general, it is work for 





fos nd ist very practical 

qt imates 
As example of what selective 
accomplish: the old say 
££ rose has its thorn” is now 
¥ ie Within the last few years 
oP yses have been produced, and 

4s ra new color in roses 

. ~ nn yunced. 

F t studious-minded, there is an 
S yzmount of rose literature to 
evenings As a variation 
” eo ‘bv. one may collect old rose 
tions, or, in the growing season, col 


evelop old rose plants, as did 


= Empress Josephine 
Dr. H “ asserts that he knows of 
ther pastime, unless it be certain 
in fishing or wild-life study with 
\ s or camera, “which so ef 
BB i ve soothes the mind, and makes 
ae ’ emplative serenity and freedom 
"4 sion.” 
Not infrequently,” he says, “I am 
* ed and pleased when someone 


1ad no idea knew of my hobby 


ts e with, ‘How are the roses, 


HeLM often 
some of the freshly cut blooms 
him on his rounds, dropped into 
s, and “prescribes” them to 
cted patients. 

There are times, I’m sure,” he ad- 
ts, “when they do quite as much good 


iring he season, Dr. 


y 
az 


items from the pharmacopoeia, not 
epting the miracle sulfas or even 
b wondrous penicillin.” 


hat's Your Hobby? 


There’s really not much reason for hid- 
that information “under a bushel” when 
ca S ply by dropping a note to 
e HoppyHorse Groom, have your hobby 
i below, and thus eet others similarly 


i. The only requirement is that you 
fotarian or a me ber of a Rotarian’s 
nily; the only request, that you answer? 


mndence which ay come your way 


Motary-Town Postmarks: S. K. Appleton 


D rwns with Rotary 
ub. yuld like to receive from Rotarians 
showing their town 
17 Cross Lane, New 


postmarics of 


welopes or postcards 
st-office cancellation), 
i-le-Willows, England 
Pen Pals; Stamps: Judy Jo Smith (1/4 
ir-old daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen 


ls in U.S.A. or any other country; collects 

Imps), Edgewood Hall, Providence, Utah, 

S.A 

Pen Pais: Catharine Irving (daughter of 
irian—desires correspondence with 15 


§-year-olds; interested in artwork and 
y riting), “‘Montrose,” 32 Weld St., 
enheim, New Zealand 


Pen Pals: Elizabeth Thyne (15-year-old 
lhter of Rotarian—wishes pen frie nds of 
age terested tennis, swimming, 
books), 63 High St., Launceston, Aus- 
i 
Bus and Streetcar Tokens: Frederic W. 
Dede! collects bus and streetcar tokens: 
mild appreciate two of a kind so as to 
both sides: wi exchange), 255 Gene 
St., Utica, N. ¥ U.S 
Humor: Colin Booth (collects humor, par- 
larly from everyday life rather than 
om magazines and periodicals), c/o Rotary 
ub of Rotherham, England. 
Great Lakes: Dorice E. Loveland (daugh- 
y of Rotarian—interested in articles per- 
ming to the Great Lakes, including infor 
ition relating to surrounding cities and 
untries), Route 2, Box 96, St. Clair, Mich., 
S.A 
Pen Pals: Marijori Sayre (16-year-old 
ighter of Rotariar “shes to correspond 
ith others of same age, especially in Cen- 
“mand South America, who are interested 
sports and music), 102 N. Fifth St., Mount 
mon, Wash », US.A 


—TuHeE HopspyHorse Groom 


JUNE, 1945 










--- most comfortable 
gloves in the world! 


"designed by merry hull 


*U. S. PATS 2.125.672 
2,194,934—2,226,,604 





AiCO-Grip 
insertable 
Celluloid index 
Tabbing 


AICO Ledger 
and Fost 
Binder indexes 





Increase office efficiency 


AICO Products are sold only through stationers. 


G. J. AIGNER COMPANY 


503 S. JEFFERSON ST. 


CHICAGO 7, 


ILLINOIS 





Bright and Sparkling 


Clean, healthy teeth have 
much to do with good ap- 
pearance and personality. 
Brush yours regularly with 
REVELATION Tooth Powder. 
Recommended by dentists 
generally. 


Buy bonds regularly for 
* 7th WAR LOAN «x 


REVELATION 


TOOTH POWDER 















«cold coated FLINTS 
aad LIGHTER FLUID 











TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 


A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 
155 E, OHIO STREET + CHICAGO 11, iL, 
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BING 


AND 
LAMBERT 
SWEET CHERRIES 


These nationally-known Flathead Valley sweet 
cherries are ideal for personal or business 
gifts. 

Fancy packed in 5-pound gift boxes, picked 
from the tree at exactly the right time to in- 
sure perfect condition when they are opened. 

Orders must reach the orchard by July Ist 
to insure shipment at crop time, which is the 
latter part of July. 


5-pound box—$2.00 


express prepaid in U.S.A. 
CARPENTER ORCHARD 
BOX 239 = —~ POLSON, MONTANA 
ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 














WAR MEMORIAL PLAQUES? 


RAISED LETTER PLAQUES 
MOUNTED ON GENUINE SOLID WALNUT SHIELDS 
(00K LikE REAL BRONZE - 
WANT SIZES & DESIGNS 
ASH ABOTT OUR HONOR ROLL PLAQUES TOOT 










international Bronze Tablet Co. 
NEW YORK N.Y 


YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Roll + Lapel Buttons - Lancheon 
+ Flags & Banners - Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Beery Catalog 
(Please address C U5) 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
25 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 













Rotary Fiag Set 
S6 Silk vgs 62 & o 
four ditust 
Stands ...... $2 
Speaker's Desk... .$5.50 


Bulletin Board 


















Banners, Gavels, ete. 
Write for current prices 


“OS03 5. Wells He 
Chicano 7 tt ‘ 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 








We write eer om any sub- 
nm 
"2 collection, $1.50, Public Speski 
, wih Inetan: Parliamentary Guide 
= upon request. 
Filew Totes ‘umorous Talks” mailed monthiy, 
. "s Joke Book, $1.50. Toast- 


er . 
Night Stor: 1 Salesman 
a Per Brery Purpose 880 
nicht Poa ty Ng 7 
Sa. Woltday programs. 
led. jormation. 


4 Lodee 





NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
2014 Torbensen Cleveland, 12. Ohie e 


PEAKERS!! 


We speciatize in the criticiem, rewriting and ghest-writ- 
Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Reviews, Sermons, 
Short Stories and various types of Book-length manu- 
Prompt. scholarly and individual service. Expert 
research. You get full and exciusive use of all material 
ordered. Ne disappointments. Literary Courses. Printed 
sermona and speeches also furnished. Free circulars. 


CONTINENTAL WRITER'S & SPEAKER'S BUREAU 


210 Fifth Ave. 





New York City 










VERSAL VERDICT overy- 
bp ‘ a FIESTA. 3 hours 
GUARANTEED tilt OR MONEY REFOND: 


anywhere—coast to coast serv- 
Very low cost. Write for Booklet, ref- 
THE PARTY GUILD 
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My + oe te Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE RoTaRIAN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. The 
story which follows is a favorite of 
Webb B. Garrison, Timmonsville, South 
Carolina, Rotarian. 


A minister was in the habit of buy- 
ing produce from one of his farmer 
members. One day he lacked 10 cents 
of having enough to pay for his pur- 
chases. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the sturdy 
farmer. “I'll just take it out in preach- 
ing.” 

Somewhat ruffled, his pastor replied, 
“But I don’t have any 10-cent sermons.” 

Came the reply: “Then I'll hear you 
twice.” 


Colonial Cquiz 
The following are verses about men 
prominent in America’s revolutionary 
period. All are Americans. How many 
can you name? 
— ss 
Born in seventeen thirty-five, 
Almost everyone alive 
Is familiar with my name. 
It is one well known to fame; 
Though New England was my home, 
Far abroad I oft did roam. 
I frowned upon my country’s foes, 
And Hamilton I did oppose. 
I was rewarded for my stand 
With the highest office in the land. 
Second was I this rank to hold. 
You should know my name of old. 
aad 
I was a soldier, stern, and rough; 
My “Green Mountain Boys” were very tough. 
When o’er a fort its flag I furled, 
My famous words went ’round the world. 
For my native soil I took a stand, 
I was a captive in a foreign land. 
I, too, am not unknown to fame, 
Now, tell me, do, what is my name? 
=e 
My name is known around the earth, 
Massachusetts gave me birth. 
I early took a patriot’s stand, 
And to a statement set my hand. 
All through my country’s hopes and fears 
I served her, and my State, for years. 
Whene’er you take your pen to sign, 
My name comes to you, bold and fine. 
—— fo 
Soldier and author, though I think 
My name with money you will link. 
I proudly fought my country’s foes, 
But rabble-rousing would oppose. 
Democracy, 1 did deride 
And tragic was the way } died. 
Financiering brought me fame, 
And you should quickly guess my name. 
etnies 
I was a Virginian, tried and true, 
A lawyer and a preacher too. 
My country was my brightest star; 
I led it through its second war, 
Though many thought it was sheer folly, 
The White House silver was saved by Dolly. 
Others may be more known to fame, 
But you should really know my name. 


These verses were submitted by Edith 
Hurley of Welch, West Virginia, and Lieu- 
tenant Bertha K. Ballard, now stationed in 





840 North Michigan Ave. Chicage 14, 1. 





Honolulu, Hawaii, with the Marines. 





lan 














Poetic Puzzle 
The following poem has a Latip 
look. But those who know English , 
have no difficulty reading it. 
Isa mari, hoerse ago, 
Fortibus es in aro, 
Votis innem, pes and duz? 
Nosces mari, thebe truz. 


This puzzle was submitted by Rufy 
Chapin, Rotary International's long. 
Treasurer and Chicago Rotarian. 7 


The answers to these puzzles wil 
found on page 63. 





Down to Earth 
Let me grow. I cover all. 
Thus the poet wrote of grass~ 
But that is not the sentiment 
Voiced by my lawn, alas! 
—May Ricusy A 


Falles a Told 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it. —Shakespeare. 
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Postwar Project 

A Glasgow schoolgirl, writing an 
say “When Peace Comes,” produced t! 
following: 

“When peace comes, it will bri 
many people great joy. Some will 
reunited with their loved ones, othe 
with their husbands.”—Mildmay Speak 
MILDMAyY, ONTARIO, CANADA, 


Taking No Chances 
The draftee on his way to camp asked 
a stranger, Draftee No. 2, “Do you ha 
pen to have a match?” leaf cl 
“Sure,” was No. 2’s reply, “but ['thow-c 
not giving you any.” orch, 
“But why?” was the startled reply 
“Well,” said No. 2, “we'll get to chin 
ning. And if we get to chinning, we! 
wind up as buddies. And if we're bul 
dies, we'll get in the same tent. If Ww 
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“WILL it go well with gray cigar ashes! 
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leaf clover... 






that appeal to 
sensible thrift 
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RADIO 


| WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORP. 
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Buy More War Bonds 


A QUALITY PRODUCT | 
FOR 23 YEARS 





UCKIER than a 
a Colonial 
to hang at gate, 









how-call”’ 
rch, or country place. Hand- 


$750 


breed of 2 old horseshoes that 


ve pounded many a New England 
ghway. 9” high, 8” wide, with 

woll 
whide-tied clapper. Black bracket 
eather-proof finish. $9.50 


EEDSMEN SINCE 1818 Prepaid 600 
, miles. Beyond | 
postage 


4 Breck Bldg., BOSTON 9 
AR MEMORIALS ... This 100-year-old 


ern, nationally known, for fine handcrafted art 
al fabrication, is ready to plan with you a mem- 
l,honor roll or plaque of eternal beauty. Write | 
y for catalog showing large number of inspi- | 
onal designs suited for all purposes. Estimates, 
suggestions and counsel without obligation. 


“| Write, CINCINNATI METALCRAFTS, Inc. 
f Dept. R © 34th & Robertson © Cincinnati %, Ohio 


» Why pay fancy prices 
. ‘R E for saddiery? Write for 
FREE Catalog that has 
. saved real money for 
1 SAD 8 em thousands of horsemen. 
ORSE and American “tack.” 
I ship saddlery on 


Describes over 400 

ap- 
HNE proval. Write today. Wiesenfeld 
R ym Dept. 44-G, 112 W. North 












popular items of Englist | 
Avenue, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


June, 1945 


are in the same tent and same squad, 
then we'll both volunteer together for 
special missions. Maybe we'll even get 
a dangerous night job—then we'll have 
to use flashlights. And if the flashlights 
should happen to go out some night in 
enemy territory, I sure don’t want to 
be stranded with someone who doesn't 
even carry matches.”—Rotary Bulletin, 
LOVINGTON, NEw MEXxIco. 


Well, What Is it? 

Mother: “Were you begging cookies 
from Mrs. Jones again?” 

Johnny: “No, Mom, I just said, ‘This 
house smells as if it was full of fresh 
cookies, but what’s that to me?’”— 
Weekly Bulletin, HUNTINGTON, INDIANA. 


Probably 

The fellow who boasts that he runs 
things in his house probably means the 
washing machine, vacuum cleaner, baby 
carriage, and errands.—T'he Spoke, 
JOHNSTOWN, NEW YORK. 





Below is an unfinished limerick. It 
needs one more line. If yours is one 
of the three best to be submitted, 
we'll run it just as you say it—and 
then send you a check for $2. There's 
no limit on the number of lines 
you may send. Mail yours to The 
Fixer, in care of The Rotarian Maga- 
zine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois. The closing date for en- 
tries is August 1!.—Gears Editors. 











Wise Guy 
Jim Guy is the man who, we find, 
Has his Rotary job on his mind. 
When we ask for reports 
On work, funds, or sports, 
Any list of rhyme words would in- 
clude bind, blind, grind, kind, wind. 


A Peach but a Pare 

“Close” acquaintances are easily rec- 
ognized. Recall the verse about one of 
them, named Jim, in the March issue? 
We once had a member named Jim, 
For pep you had to admire him. 

In work he would share, 

But coin? There he'd pare! 

The last lines submitted by the follow- 
ing readers were judged the best of the 
many by The Fixer—and to each has 
gone a check for $2. 

His giving lacked vigor and vim. 
(A. P. Johnson, a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Grand Rapids, Michigan.) 
Just a whim, but the outlook is grim 
(Constance Caverly, Lowell, Massachusetts.) 
He'd trim down a “dime” till ‘twas 
“dim.” 


(Mrs. Cady J. Moffatt, wife of a 
Marshalltown, lowa, Rotarian.) 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 


CoLtontaL Caquiz: (1) John Adams (2) 
Ethan Allen. (3) John Hancock. (4) Alex- 
ander Hamilton. (5) James Madison. 

Poetic PuzzLe: 

1 say, Mary, here's a go, 

Forty buses in a row, 

What is in ’em, peas and ducks? 
No, says Mary, they be trucks. 

















HOTOGRAPHY is a flex- 

ible and compelling me- 
dium. Matters pertaining to 
size, color, texture and function 
of an assembly can be told 
better with pictures carefully 
retouched. Emphasize the 
salient features of your prod- 
uct by the use of judicious 
retouching. 

The Armed Services have 
recognized this fact through 
the use of pictures in Training 
Manuals. The exploded view 
of an assembly or a complete 
aeroplane is the accepted 
primer for G.I. JOE. 

The story of your product 
too can be told with sales com- 
pelling photographs. 

BARNES-CROSBY COM.- 
PANY is equipped to serve 
you whether in Black and 
White or Color. 


BARNES-CROSBY CO. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 
225 N. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 1}, ILL 
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THE EUROPEAN PHASE 
of World War II is almost over as 
this issue goes to press. Even 
while the last defenses of Berlin 
are crumbling—Berlin which was 
to have been the’ world’s capital 
for the next 1,000 years—men and 
matériel are being shifted to Asia, 
where, in 1931, this war really 
started when Manchuria was in- 
vaded. Anxiously though we 
watch developments in that the- 
ater of operations, our hopes these 
days are centering on San Fran- 
cisco. For it is there that diplo- 
mats of 46 peace-loving nations 
face the opportunity, bought with 
lives of fighting men, to start the 
world toward peace. 


A DURABLE PEACE— 
durable because it is just—is the 
hope of mankind. But, as Mr. 
Maurois suggests in his article, 
even a half century without war 
would be a great gain—greater by 
twice than what we got from 
World War I. Surely sufficient 
sacrifice has been made to justify 
more generous expectations, but 
the causes of war are complex and 
lie deep in the historic, political, 
economic, and social pattern of 
the modern world. If we accept 
somewhat less than the ideal, it is 
because it gives us the opportuni- 
ty to continue to strive for it. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO 
conference opened with one im- 
portant augury for its success. In 
the words of one correspondent, 
“From the way things are shaping 
up, the new League of Nations is 
going to be more like a service 
club than a police organization.” 
He cites the fellowship of Rotary 
and other service clubs, and com- 
ments that it seems not to be lack- 
ing at San Francisco. This is an 
observation apparently borne out 
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The To encourage and foster the ideal of serv- 
ice as ao basis of worthy enterprise, in 

Four particular to encourage and foster: 
(1) The development of acquaintance as an 

Ob ects opportunity for service. 

I] (2) High ethical standards in business and 
OF professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
ness of all useful occupations, and the 


dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- 
Rotary *" 


ation as an opportunity to serve society. 
fs} The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business, 
and community life. 
(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business and 
professional men united in the ideal of 
service. 














omrment 


by the picture on page 6. We hope 
it will be confirmed by events, for 
fellowship, as Rotarians have 
demonstrated, creates the social 
climate in which men develop 
goodwill and attain that under- 
standing of each other’s viewpoint 
so necessary if they are to work 
out their common problems har- 
moniously. 


BUILDING A PEACE, 
like building a house, takes all 
sorts of experts, but if the job 
were left exclusively to psycholo- 
gists, to the scientists of the hu- 
man mind, how would they begin? 
A document recently framed by 13 
distinguished American psycholo- 
gists and endorsed by 2,038 of 
their colleagues gives us a fair 
idea. Outlining “ten pertinent and 
basic principles which should be 
considered in planning the peace,” 
the statement (titled Human Na- 
ture and the Peace) warns that 
“neglect of them may breed new 
wars, no matter how well inten- 
tioned our political leaders may 
be.” 


HERE ARE THE TEN 
points, each followed by an 
abridgement of the explanation ac- 
companying it: 

1. War can be avoided: War is not 
born in men; it is built into men. 
(Frustrations can be reduced by social 
engineering.) 

2. In planning for permanent peace, 
the coming generation should be the 
primary focus of attention. (Children 
will readily accept an international 
way of thinking.) 

3. Racial, national, and group ha- 
treds can, to a considerable degree, be 
controlled. (Attitudes are a matter of 
training and information.) 

4. Condescension toward “inferior” 


_ groups destroys our chances for a last- 


ing peacé. (The time has come for a 
more equal participation of all 
branches of the human family.) 

5. Liberated and enemy peoples 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co, 




























must participate in planning their », 
destiny. (The alternative is fy, 
disruptions.) = 

6. The confusion of defeated pew 
will call for clarity and consistenc, J 
the application of rewards and puniy 
ments. (Reconstruction § will no; ; 
possible so long as they are confyy 
as to their status.) 

7. If properly administered, re 
and rehabilitation can lead to selix 
liance and coéperation ; if im proper 
to resentment and hatred. (Uniegs \j 
erated, and enemy, people are giys 
opportunity to work for relief, the 
are likely to harbor resentment.) — 

8. The root desires of the comme 
people of all lands are the safest guig 
to framing a peace, (They can be sty, 
ied by adaptations of the public-op, 
ion poll.) 

9. The trend of human relatin 
ships is toward even wider wnits , 
collective security. (The majority 
people regard the time as ripe for» 
gional and world organization, and} 
lieve that the initiative should } 
taken by the United States of Ame 
ica.) 

10. Commitments now may prevey 
postwar apathy and reaction. (Now; 
the time to assert through binding 
tion that increased unity of the wor 
is the goal we intend to attain.) 


ONE GREAT PRIQ 
of war often overlooked in th 
tumult of liberation is the injuy 
long years of enemy oppressicy 
have done human minds. Gua 
offers an example. Writing of tl: 
Rotarians of the Island whom }y 
aided in reéstablishing their Clu 
Lieutenant Commander Ben If 
Hardin, a Butte, Montana, Rotar. 
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an, says: “They are a spleniii th 
group of thinking men, but neeffifive d 
encouragement now during thifg@ll in 


transition period from the haras{f% No 






ing rule of the enemy to th 
friendly encouragement of ow 
forces. . . . In spite of the fort 
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this oppression has made its mark Rim! 
None of these folks will readily 


forget... .” 
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in Scratchpaddings (page 43) ares, : 






worth turning back to, if you over im 
looked them. One describes a per 


st 


a or: 


sonally inscribed portrait of the@yuip 


late Franklin Delano Roosevelt... 
the other, plans for the smal! uni 
meetings that will constitute Re 
tary’s International Assembly ani 
Convention for 1945. 
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Ape Davidson Dual Duplicator is 
| the only duplicator that gives you 
live different methods of reproduction 
ll in one machine. 
No single method of duplicating is 
st for all types of work. Many jobs 
e done better by offset, either direct 
photographic. Some should be run 
om type or electrotypes. While for 
hers, rubber plates are found most 
Practical, With a Davidson you can 
Reproduce from paper or metal direct 
Miiset plates (prepare them yourself), 
hotographic offset plates, type, elec- 
os, and rubber plates. The best and 
host economical method is available 
br each job. That’s why, with this 
juipment, you are able to produce 


such a wide variety of items essential 
to business efficiency. 

It’s genuine economy to own a 
Davidson. You are always certain of 
quality work . . . clean, sharp impres- 
sions from first to last . . . excellent 
halftone reproductions . . . and close 
register multi-color work ... at a cost 
much lower than if purchased outside. 
In fact, a Davidson will quickly pay 
for itself through direct savings. And 
anyone in your own organization hav- 
ing average mechanical ability can be 
trained to operate it. 

Get the facts about the Davidson... 
now. Any authorized Davidson agent 
will gladly arrange for a demonstra- 
tion without obligation. 


VIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 1024-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Agents in principal cities of U. S., Canada, Mexico 


PRODUCE IT 
@ 


ON A 
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DUAL DUPLICATOR 





For fast, economical 
production of 


OFFICE FORMS 
LETTERHEADS 
ENVELOPES 

ADVERTISING FOLDERS 
CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS 
SHIPPING TAGS 
MECHANICAL DRAWINGS 
BULLETINS 
ETC. 





Get this FREE book. It anticipates your 
questions and answers them fully ... gives 
you the complete story of the Davidson 
and includes samples of its work. Write 


today ...no obligation. 
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